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Major TEMPERLEY ? writes of the Palestine Report as one 
welcoming partition. ‘ The British Government’s previous 
policy has completely failed,’ so he begins; and he ends, 
‘having compromised to secure the scheme [partition], the 
Government must not compromise further. Only execution 
to the letter, . . . can save the situation.’ His sympathies 
are with the Arabs; the failure of the British Government 
was that they did not stop Jewish immigration, and also what 
he calls the ‘ Jovian’ policy of Mr. Churchill in 1922. ‘ We 
have failed to carry out the mandate,’ and I am sure Major 
Temperley would add ‘ and a good job too.’ The Mandate to 
him was folly. 

My point of view is exactly opposed to his. I think the 
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mandate was a wise and correct responsibility for England 
to undertake ; that Mr. Churchill’s policy in 1922 was right ; 
that Jewish immigration has been of benefit to all and should 
be encouraged ; that it is not British policy which has failed, 
but the British administration in Palestine which has succeeded 
in wrecking British policy. Mr. Morgan Jones, speaking for 
the Labour Party, rightly called their action sabotage. They 
have wrecked our policy, our reputation for government and, 
at present, our good name. Conciliation, according to the 
Royal Commission, has been carried to the extreme limit, and 
has failed to achieve anything save the contempt of both 
beneficiaries and victims. Major Temperley thinks concilia- 
tion of Arab nationalism should have gone even further and 
that Jewish immigration should have been stopped years ago 
at the request of the Mufti. I have no doubt that the Palestine 
Administration agree with him and were only prevented 
from that act of ‘ conciliation’ by H.M. Government. It is 
the opinion of a great many people in this world that Jews 
are objectionable socially, that they have no rights morally, 
and that promises made to them need not be kept. Hitherto 
it has not been the view of H.M. Government, and those who 
share that view should not have been called upon to administer 
Palestine under the Mandate. I should not be surprised if the 
Jews accept partition in order to escape from such a policy 
and such administrators, 

A large part of the Report is concerned with pointing out 
the inequity and weakness of the Administration in Palestine. 
The Commission could hardly fail to do so, even though they 
excused themselves from judging the actions or inactions of 
the High Commissioner during the last yeat. 

Let me quote a few extracts : 


The official tendency in Palestine to take up a defeatist, almost 
an apologetic attitude . . . helped to foster a belief in the Arab 
mind that if Arab resistance were sufficiently obstinate and forcible, 
the Mandatory Power might presently be worried or even frightened 
into giving it up. 

The general uncertainty . . . has made it possible for the Arabs 
to interpret the conciliatory policy of the Palestine Government, 
and the sympathetic attitude of some Government officials as 
showing that the British determination to implement the Balfour 
Declaration is not wholehearted. 
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_ The Royal Commission find confirmation of the charge 
that the Palestine Administration was strongly anti-Zionist : 


The complaint was made by the Jews that several officers dis- 
played pro-Arab sympathies; that, even if they did not dislike, 
they did not understand the Mandate, and their obligation there- 
under. This evidence receives support from other quarters. 


The Administration’s attitude towards Arab insurrection 
calls forth the following remarks from the Royal Commission : 

If one thing stands our clear from the record of the Mandatory 
administration, it is the leniency with which Arab political agitation, 
even when carried to the point of violence and murder, has been 
treated. 


And again : 
there was no real attempt at disarmament. 

Their attitude towards Arab official insubordination 
rouses even Geneva to irony. 


Evidence of the appalling laxness of the Administration 
in putting down crime finds expression in the Royal Commis- 


sion Statement : 


82 Jews killed. . . . There were no death sentences for killing a 
Jew. 


During the disturbances the Administration gave the 
Mufti and members of the Higher Committee free rein to 
continue their activities inciting the Arab masses to acts of 
terrorism. The Royal Commission in their Report mention 
an instance of this : 


At an early stage (in the course of the disturbances) the Mufti 
and members of the Committee were allowed to make a tour 
throughout Palestine. We were informed that one district had been 
fairly quiet until the Mufti was given this permission and held Con- 
ferences at which neither police nor officials were allowed to be 
present. 


And in the Arab Press : 

Inflammatory articles which would not have been tolerated in 
most other countries continue to appear. 

With regard to the land problem, the vital problem for 
Palestine, the Administration has done almost nothing.- 
Though required under the Mandate to introduce ‘a land 
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system appropriate to the needs of the country,’ the Royal 
Commission state : 


It is true that no new system has been introduced, and no new 
land code has been enacted. 

And the Royal Commission conclude that : 

In this matter of land settlement . . . the Administration, we 


consider, has not yet discharged, their obligations under the 
Mandate. 


Finally, with regard to the primary attitude of any 
Government, namely, the maintenance of public order, the 
Royal Commission state without mincing words : 


It is evident that the elementary duty of providing public 
security has not been discharged. 

The Commission arrived in Palestine to find the country 
in a state of anarchy. Their Report shows that the adminis- 
trative weakness had encouraged that anarchy. Yet instead 
of urging firmer government they urge surrender to violence, 
as though that was ever a solution of any difficulty. Their 
sympathies likewise were for Arab against Jew, even to the 
misreading of the McMahon terms. They propose to force 
the Jews into a Palestine ghetto by the dread alternative of 
stopping land sales and limiting Jewish immigration to 12,000 
a year. Firm government is not to be thought of : the Man- 
date must be dropped. To secure this solution they allege 
that agitation and disorder has gone too far, that the Levantine 
Arab is a Sinn Fein Irishman. 

But observe what happens immediately the Report is 
published and partition becomes the ‘ determined policy ’ of 
the Colonial Office. Unlike Michael Collins, the Mufti 
refuses to accept terms of surrender; Arab officials in com- 
fortable jobs protest against being put into Transjordan ; 
Arab cultivators object to transference; and peace reigns. 
Only the Nashashibi faction continues to welcome Emir 
Abdullah and the fleshpots of Amaan. The mere threat of 
martial law and the departure of the British, produces con- 
sternation—and peace. The difference between a good 
political cry and getting what you cry for has never been more 
manifest. These ate not Sinn Fein Irishmen, not even 
nationalists. They are rival fifteenth-century robber barons, 
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with Husseini and Nashashibi representing York and Lan- 
caster, or they may even be the rival gangsters of Chicago. 
Loot and retaining fees do not make for either patriotism or 
sacrifice. Why should sober Englishmen suppose that self- 
seeking effendi landlords speak for the terrorised Arab fella- 
heen, or for the prosperous business men whom they black- 
mail and murder? Credat Judaeas! They—and Major Tem- 
perley and the High Commissioner—suppose it, because they 
want to suppose it. ‘ Call them Sinn Feiners,’ so they argue, 
‘and we can terrify the British Government into breaking 
their word ’ and surrendering the Mandate. 

We stood up to the job in Cyprus, in British Guiana, in 
Malta, in Ceylon, and all went well at once. We shuffled out 
of our responsibilities in Irak, and they massacred the 
Assyrians because they fought for us in the war. If we 
shuffle feebly out of Palestine, presumably either Husseini or 
Nashashibi will be killed first, but the Christian Arabs of 
Ramallah may expect and deserve their turn next. The Jews, 
who fought for us and trusted us, will defend themselves 
better than they have been defended up to now. Some people, 
it is good to think, get what they have asked for. 

But the case of the Arab fellaheen is different. Jew or 
Englishman or both have given these half-enslaved cultivators 
a taste of better things—better wages, better methods, better 
security. Shuffling out of our responsibilities involves hand- 
ing them back to the Middle Ages, and to the mercies of 
Jemal and Kallidi and Arab justice—all because Major Tem- 
perley and his like are afraid. 

Lord Winterton, who, just because he has had some 
experience of administration, does not go so far with his Arab 
sympathies as Major Temperley, objects that to persevere 
would involve armies in Palestine and impossible expense. 
Neither the late G.O.C. in Palestine nor the present Chief of 
the Police would agree with him; but I pass that by. Sup- 
pose perseverance and the keeping of our word did involve 
armies and expense ; does anyone suppose that partition will 
reduce the trouble and expense ? First, raids for loot over 
frontiers impossible to defend; then, retaliation by the 
Jews; then such war as will excuse to Mussolini his desire 
to protect Islam; then ‘ volunteers ’ and munitions through 
Gaza and the Egyptian frontier. And what then no man can 
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say, but assuredly we shall have more expenses even if we have 
more surrenders. You can never avoid war by buying off 
the barbarians; but you can still further humiliate Great 
Britain. 

The more serious argument in favour of surrendering 
the mandate and dividing Palestine is that Arabs and Jews 
hate each other and will hate each other more and more as 
time goes on, not less and less. They say that hating and 
killing will increase indefinitely till no power on earth can 
stop it. A misconception! The Jews of Palestine do not 
hate the Arabs ; and they even know that the Arabs would 
not hate them, were they not encouraged and stimulated to do 
so by the effendis of the Higher Arab Committee and by a 
Government which does not like Jews and lets the Arabs 
know it. It was a noticeable and lamentable fact that the 
Arab mobs marching to loot and murder in 1929 ever shouted : 
“The Government is with us.’ In that pogrom too, at the 
request of the Mufti, the Jewish Defence Force was paraded 
and disarmed. In 1933 the Boy Scouts, on whose conspicuous 
violence the Report comments, were used to watch the coast 
and catch illegal Jewish immigrants ; and sixty-three of these 
unfortunates, landing from a sailing-boat, were caught and 
marched in chains to Acre Gaol. Naturally the Arabs believe 
that the Government is with them in their desire to get rid of 
all Jews, even by murder. Throughout the whole of last year 
murder followed murder, and not one Arab was either caught 
or convicted. What else can the Arab think—or the Jew ? 

Like all Orientals, the Arabs love plunder, especially when 
there is no penalty attached ; they seem quite inclined to loot 
each other on the same terms. But the poor Arabs don’t hate 
anyone enough to take risks unless they are paid. They think 
more, as do all cultivators of the soil, of the next meal than 
of greater Arabia. Of devotion to a leader they have none. 

A culpably weak Government has caused the trouble to 
grow and violence to flourish. What a culpably weak Govern- 
ment has done, a strong Government determined to maintain 
order can undo. The Mandate can still be carried through, 
to peace and not to war; and our good name can yet be 
saved, 

The usual c/ichés are used to deny this. ‘No sensible 
man believes that we can govern Palestine now.’ ‘ Everybody 
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knows that this is impossible,’ cty the scuttlers and parti- 
tionists. One should always suspect these claims of what 
“everyone knows’ or ‘believes.’ I know that quite half the 
House of Commons still believes that with a firm Govern- 
ment in Palestine peace would join prosperity, I could name 
a dozen governors who could put matters right—Field- 
Marshal Sir Philip Chetwode and Brigadier Spears, M.P., to 
begin with. Let them be given a free hand and told to carry 
out the Mandate, and they would not hesitate to increase the 
numbers and strength of our friends in Palestine against that 
day when the dictators strike. Britain has been unfortunate, 
but she is not incompetent. 

The Jews have our promise.. They implemented. their 
bargain in the war, I fought beside Trumpeldor and the 
first Jewish soldiers at Sedel Bahr in Gallipoli. Three batta- 
lions helped us conquer Palestine. We had better keep our 
word, keep our friends, and see it through. If the Jews 
accept partition it will only be because of the threat to abandon 
the Churchill policy of ‘ absorptive capacity ’ and cut immi- 
gration to 12,000a year. Apart altogether from the sufferings 
of those millions in Eastern Europe and Germany, it would 
be wise for us to have as many friends as possible in the 
Eastern Mediterranean, instead of all exasperated enemies. 

Let it not be said that I lay too much stress on our promise 
to the Jews. The Royal Commission brought up again 
General McMahon’s proposals to the Arabs. Though the 
Palestine Arabs fought against us in the war, the Commission 
hold that the McMahon bargain contradicted and balanced 
our promise to the Jews. Mr. Ormsby-Gore in the House, 
Sit Henry McMahon himself and others in The Times have 
shown that Palestine was, in any case, excluded from the 
bargain. That I can confirm myself, for in 1916 I had much 
to do with Sir Mark Sykes on the question of Palestine. After 
consulting with Lord Cecil and Mr. Runciman I went over 
to America in December 1916, with a plan of peace terms 
which America should guarantee. Palestine was to be the 
Asia-Africa buffer State. The terms got to President Wilson, 
who approved (but not the guarantee); they seem also to 
have got to the Germans, who disapproved. A few months 
later America had joined in and Colonel House came over. 
He sent for me—‘ only to say that your visit was the most 
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useful we have had.’ Naturally that was the proudest 
moment of my life; but it is as natural that I should now feel 
that we, from cowardice, are breaking our word to more 
than the Jews. 

It is risky to prophesy, but I think that both Jews and 
Arabs will reject this partition ; if so it will be impossible for 
the Government to put it through, or at least to negotiate 
their treaties. The Arab effendis and officials will not accept 
union with Transjordan so long as the Husseini are the ruling 
clan. The Jews will not accept the surrender of Jerusalem, 
Haifa, Degania and the Negeb. It will certainly be difficult 
to get £2,000,000 out of the British taxpayer for what nobody 
wants. The policy of scuttle will get more and more un- 
popular in Great Britain as the danger from Mussolini 
becomes more obvious. Officials of all sorts in Palestine with 
a vested interest in their jobs will press for a compromise 
which finds room for themselves. 

If Government, here and there, is determined not to carry 
on firmly and see the Mandate through on Churchill lines, 
what is possible? Three autonomous provinces under a 
central British Government seems possible. In the Arab 
province no Jew would be allowed to buy land or live till the 
Arab rulers changed their mind. In the Jewish province 
immigration would be allowed and the police would be 
Jewish under Jewish control. These Jews should be allowed 
to tax and rate land values and buy or sell registered land as 
they choose. The third province would be British for all 
time, would include all the south and would be governed like 
any Crown Colony, free to admit such Jews and capital as 
they may think good for the country. The Central Govern- 
ment would control railways, trunk roads, post-office and 
agreed customs. But all else, taxation, justice, police, elemen- 
tary education, public health, agriculture, roads, etc., would 
be provincial subjects as in India. With these powers the 
Jews would make the best of it ; the Government, put on its 
mettle, would try to do as well in the southern province, 
which with- Jerusalem and the Dead Sea would be rich 
enough. The Arabs in their province would get their 
chance of showing how much better they can govern than 
can Transjordan, and learn how much worse off they were 
without the Jews. That there would be trouble across the 
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frontiers is probable ; but that would diminish when Jews 
are allowed to defend themselves. 

So far as the southern province is concerned, surely we 
may consider British Imperial interests for once. Gaza in 
hostile hands would be dangerous by sea, air and land. It is 
incredible that we should risk opening that door for the new 
Roman Empire. The Suez Canal Concession falls in soon. 
How can we bargain, if we now give away into hostile hands 
the alternative route to Akaba? With modern pumping the 
greater part of the Negeb may become at least as productive 
as the Queensland sheep runs. Above all, we want in our 
hands the buffer State between Europe and Asia. No one else 
may so fitly hold the gates through which Armageddon has 
passed for 6000 years. 

Such a solution leaves no room for representatives of 
Abdullah and the Jews on the League of Nations. All 
Palestine would remain for at least another generation under 
the British flag. In the British province English would be 
the official language, English would be taught in the schools, 
there, too, British could immigrate and retain British citizen- 
ship. We should have that jumping-off ground for English 
culture that we so foolishly neglected in Egypt. In their own 
province the Arabs would be free at last of Jew and of British 
official. To the Jewish province Jews could go without 
fear of chains and prison and the spies of a hostile Govern- 
ment. They will say there is not room enough; but where 
there is room to stand there is room to work. Should such a 
settlement come about I believe that, in ten years, not only the 
Jewish but the Arab population in the Jewish province would 
double. At last the economic truth, alluded to with dismay 
by the Royal Commission, would become evident to all: 
‘ absorptive capacity increases with immigration.’ The immi- 
grant makes more work than he takes. Or as stated by Henry 
George in reply to Malthus: ‘ Men and hawks eat chickens ; 
the more hawks, the fewer chickens ; but the more men, the 
more chickens.’ There is room enough, if they can use the 
land. 

Major Temperley thinks that both Jews and Arabs will 
protest in public and approve in private. He points out 
that at Versailles many Powers accepted terms with open 
protest and secret acquiescence. He is quite right ; Germany 
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did, and the Jews may; but the Versailles Treaty was hardly a 
settlement. Why, however, should the Arabs accept or 
acquiesce ?. They are the victorious Power. Have they not 
beaten England? Above all, why should the Mufti accept ? 
It is as much as his life is worth to be subject to King 
Abdullah, and he must have learnt something of the fate of 
the Prime Ministers from Irak. Better the Mandate and cash, 
than the bow-string and oblivion ! 

But of course this is only a dream; of course there will 


be, as Major Temperley urges, no compromise. The Govern- 
ment has said what they will do. When a weak man digs in 
his toes, saving face becomes to him more important than 
saving the country. Major Temperley wins. He and Colonel 
Blimp rule ; the House of Commons does so no longer. 


Jostan C. WEDGwoop. 





THE ARMY TO-DAY 


Whuy ir 1s Nor 


By Caprain J. R. J. Macnamara, M.P. 


Tue whole British electorate to-day demands security. On 
every hand—sometimes, admittedly, reluctantly—there is 
agreement with the Government’s rearmament programme. 
There are indications already that, owing to the confidence 
which this tearmament programme has instilled into our 
statesmen and public alike, we are about to embark upon a 
more positive foreign policy. In fact, people are beginning 
to congratulate themselves that, when the explosion comes, 
the shield around them is already sufficiently strong for the 
fragments to bounce harmlessly off it. 

There is no justification for this confidence. It is true 
that our Air Force has been expanded with commendable 
rapidity and will be able to bomb recalcitrant tribesmen in 
yet more parts of the world and will shortly be able to hurt 
the civilian population of any country in Europe as much as 
that country can hurt ours, With a sigh of relief we read that 
the Navy is at last being made proof against air attack—at 
least, according to itself—although some of us may still feel 
nervous of the one-man torpedo and the swift small craft 
that seem destined to repeat the victory of the easily manceuver- 
able English Fleet over the lumbering Spanish Armada. At 
the same time students of history know, whatever may be the 
latest modern inventions of the day, which service eventually 
has to bear the brunt of a serious war. It is only because of 
the time lag between the outbreak of a war and the moment 
when an army has simply had to take the field—a time lag 
possible only due to the special circumstances in which the 
British Isles find themselves—that the British public has 
allowed itself, through laziness and parsimony, to take a risk 
on land. 

267 
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Now it can afford to take this risk no longer. Not only 
have conditions in Europe altered, but it may not be near at 
home that our next field army on a large scale will be required. 
As I see the portents, never before have we needed such an 
efficient and so prepared an Army as we do to-day. And have 
we got it? Ask any soldier to answer honestly. Look at 
our Regular Army—z3,608 men short on May 1, 1937; on 
the same date our Territorial Army nearly 50,000 under 
strength! Does that justify confidence in our security? Is 
any serving soldier in either the Regular or Territorial Armies 
satisfied that he is armed with efficient modern equipment, or 
in some cases even armed at all, so as immediately to be able 
to take the field? Do not forget that part of the Territorial 
Army is nowadays officially as much a front-line force as the 
Regulars, and probably in practice all of it would have to be. 
It will be some time yet before even the anti-aircraft units— 
so to speak, the outposts even in front of the front line—will 
have their most modern weapons. It does not seem to me 
that the security at present provided by the British Army offers 
the public any cause for congratulation. 

I suggest that the inefficiency of the Army, because of its 
lack of both men and material, is a matter of urgent importance 
to which the public is not paying the attention it deserves. 
It must be put right. Already there has been a long enough 
period of drift, and things are not getting better. The 
Government should concentrate on this question. The 
Government concentrates best when forced by public opinion 
to do so. The Army needs an organ of public opinion, a 
force outside itself which will help it fight its battle for 
recognition in the programmes of the nation. 

What is loosely known as the Army consists of the 
Regular Army at home and abroad, the Reserve of the 
Regular Army, plus various supplementary reserves, and the 
Territorial Army, but no Reserve to the Territorial Army, 
except for a few officers, and an assortment of cadet forces. 

This quaint collection of military forces is the result of 
British character. Through the lot runs a central line of 
thought: that it probably is the duty of every citizen to be 
ptepared to share in the defence of what is his, although 
Heaven forbid that anyone should force him to do it. This 
is combined with the commercial instinct which constantly 
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whispers that all armed forces are a waste of money anyhow, 
so let us waste as little as we possibly can. 

One cannot consider the Army, or rather the collection of 
these armies, as anything but a nucleus for future expansion 
in their present form. As such they in some ways serve their 
purpose well, although much might be altered so as to bring 
the systems up to date, particularly with a view to encouraging 
more men to join them now, which, after all, is the crux of 
the problem. Not all the expense in the world on equipment 
will give us satisfaction unless we also have the men to handle 
the equipment. 

Let us examine why it is young men do not flock to the 
Colours. At first sight the Regular Army offers an attractive 
career. Its posters advertise a chance to see the world on full 
pay, with free board and lodging and clothing the while. 
There is also a hint of a pension. Why is it then, with some 
two million unemployed in the country, that the Army 
cannot make up its 23,000 short ? 

Is it lack of spirit in the youth of the country? Many 
have said so. All the same, the Air Force, a more dangerous 
profession, has more applicants by many thousands than it 
can deal with. The Navy likewise never wants a man, nor 
the Marines—the soldiers of the Fleet, administered by the 
Admiralty. Is it the pacifist talk that has been so prevalent 
in recent years? This talk has, again, not hindered the Air 
Force or the Navy. Personally I do not think such talk 
influences a man much one way or the other when it is his 
career he is considering. It might affect Territorial recruiting, 
but not Regular recruiting. It looks to me, if only by a 
process of deduction, that there might be something wrong 
with the Army itself internally. 

The recruit joins. We will now trace his career, and we 
will see whether he thinks the Army so attractive as the 
recruiting posters would have him believe. If he. does, he 
will advise his younger brothers and his friends to join him ; 
if not, he will say ‘Keep right away.’ It is the serving 
soldier who is the recruiting agent first, last, and every time. 
This is, in fact, the opinion of the official Report on Army 
Recruiting. 

Full, no doubt, of initial keenness, the lad enters his first 
barracks, the depét of the regiment which is to be his for 
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seven years. Never is the mind of the youth in more pliable 
mood. He is anxious to learn soldiering and to start at once. 
Owing, however, to the system of regimental recruiting, 
modified in recent years it is true, he finds that he is not to 
start soldiering at once. Recruits come in slowly and he must 
wait several weeks before being allowed to start on his new 
career. Meanwhile he becomes, in his own language, a 
‘scivvy.’ Expecting to be ennobled, he becomes debased. 
He is given a bucket and a rag and put on washing the dank 
passages of an officers’ mess built before the time of modern 
improvements. Nothing could be calculated to break the 
heart of a keen man so easily. All his soldiering life this and 
other ‘ fatigues’ will constantly gnaw at his military soul. 
They could be swept away by the recruitment of a labour 
corps of old soldiers, to the great benefit of the training of 
those serving. It would be most desirable also to loosen the 
strict regimental system, so that recruits might start their 
military training at once on joining. 

Another word about the regimental system. The recruit 
finds that he has joined the Hampshires, or the Dorsets, or 
the Wiltshires. He is quite prepared to learn the traditions 
of his new unit and to accept them as his own, although he 
himself may speak with the accent of Birmingham, where he 
has lived all his life. Perhaps these three regiments do not 
require their men to buy anything out of their own pockets. 
But many do. For the honour of his regiment the recruit 
finds himself shortly presented with a bill for extras. His 
commanding officer may prefer a different type of hat to that 
issued. A new one must be bought—at the recruit’s expense. 
Breeches with fancy strappings may be considered more 
attractive than the humdrum ones which were issued. Nickel 
spurs shine more brightly than steel ones. A yellow lanyard 
may add just that finishing touch which makes this regiment 
more glorious than the one next door, which only wears 
white. And so on; but the soldier is the man who has to 
pay. He does not pay when he has saved up enough money 
to be lavish on luxuries. He is debited with the amounts at 
once and he goes into debt, and for weeks and weeks he will 
not draw his full pay, but only a small portion of it. 

Stoppages such as these are absolutely illegal, and severe 
action should be taken against officers demanding them. And 
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yet can one blame the officers entirely ? In some cases, yes. 
Some fancy extra bits of uniform are unreasonable. In other 
cases, however, owing to the lack of proper and sufficient 
issues, they ate forced to adopt this procedure. Such a 
practice should be stopped absolutely and completely. 
Where there is a justifiable case for a different or better 
uniform, the soldier should be provided with it out of public 
funds. Where there is not, no one should be allowed to 
change the pattern of His Majesty’s uniform to suit his own 
tastes. No captain of a ship in the Navy can order his men to 
wear grey flannel Oxford bags in place of the bell-bottomed 
trousers. No squadron leader in the Air Force can decide 
on pink ties for his men instead of black. Again I point out 
that these stoppages are illegal. Officially they have been 
forbidden. The law should be rigorously enforced in this 
respect. 

These are not the only stoppages. There are others—for 
hair-cutting, for sports, for library subscriptions, for washing, 
and so on. Some of these have been eased in recent reforms, 
but it would be well to sweep stoppages away altogether. 
Certainly the recruiting posters would lead the general public 
to think that a soldier is kept free. I suggest this should be 
made a fact. After all, the pay of the soldier is very small, so 
small that he can afford no cuts. 

This brings me to the question of pay. On joining the 
recruit receives 145. a week: that is about the equivalent of 
the pay of the lowest grade of domestic servant, the house- 
maid, who, however, does not suffer from stoppages. A 
good soldier after a couple of years’ service should, through 
his own proficiency, be earning himself an extra shilling a day, 
but even then the total is small. After all, a soldier is a man. 
As a man he is entitled to expect to be able to send a little 
money home to help support his family besides providing 
reasonably for himself. 

Not only can he not send money home, but it is often a 
gteat strain on his finances even to go home himself occasion- 
ally. He may come from Scotland, but the Army may send 
him to Dover or the Channel Islands. Even with a reduced 
fare the journey comes very hard on him. I consider that the 
rectuit should start on a wage of £1 per week and be given a 
free journey home once a year. Shortly after completing his 
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rectuit’s training, within about eighteen months the trained 
soldier will more than probably be sent abroad, and, likely as 
not, it will be India that will claim him for the remaining five 
or six years of his service. 

Well, he is seeing the world, as the posters say, but not 
vety much of it. He will be cooped up on board a troopship 
—the conditions on board these troopships should be 
inquired into (it is a false economy in peace-time to crowd as 
many troops on board a ship as may be necessary in war)— 
until he reaches the port of disembarkation. He is not even 
taken for a match through Port Said whilst the ship is coaling, 
although personally I feel that a little more trust in the 
soldier would be well rewarded. 

In India he is segregated in what is known as a canton- 
ment, usually a long line of barracks on a plain of dried mud 
which stretches as far as the eye can see. Much of what might 
possibly interest him is out of bounds. He is left to organise 
his own amusement with very limited resources, in a country 
he does not understand and which he is given very little 
opportunity of understanding. He is bored stiff. One would 
think that as some small compensation he would receive some 
extra allowances in cash, in the same way as does every 
civilian employed so far away from home. But not a bit. 
Far from being better off, he is worse off. He is paid still at 
English rates in a country where expenses ate very high and 
where for the honour of England he has to keep up European 
standards in front of natives. Once again he is driven into 
debt because he has had to buy privately uniform and equip- 
ment which either should be issued or which he should not 
be forced to possess, in the same way a3 happened to him 
before in England. 

Then there is food. In India the soldier actually has to 
pay money out of his own pocket to supplement his rations in 
order to be fed at all. The ration allowance has just been 
raised in India, but it still will not cover his expenses. The 
soldier is told before joining that he will be fed free. This 
should be carried out faithfully in every part of the world, 
even in parts so far away that it may be difficult for the soldier 
to get into touch with outside people who will air his griev- 
ances for him. 

There are all sorts of other extras which the soldier has 
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to meet in India. One, for instance, is washing. In a hot 
climate a man’s clothes have constantly to be washed. This 
not only means laundry fees, but also the speedy ruin, and 
therefore replacement, of the clothes. One way and another 
it boils down to this—that when the soldier is on service 
abroad he should receive some pecuniary advantage both to 
recompense him for his separation from his homeland and in 
order to help him defray the extra expenses to which he is, of 
a necessity, put. 

The Report on the Health of the Army for the year 1935 
(the latest available) has a few enlightening passages on India. 
Talking about sandfly fever in the Northern Command it 
says: ‘It is very noticeable, both with barracks and bunga- 
lows, that in old buildings, particularly those with mud walls, 
the majority of occupants invariably succumb, whereas in 
new ot well-repaited buildings the occupants remain free, 
provided rubble heaps or other breeding places are eliminated 
from the immediate vicinity. Unless we obtain some prophy- 
lactic preventive method, it seems very unlikely that we can 
expect any real reduction in this disease as long as the present 
conditions of housing continue.’ 

We go in for all sorts of slum-clearance and health schemes 
at home, and yet we do not hesitate to send our sons to live 
in conditions abroad which would never be tolerated by local 
medical officers of health in this country. It is no use pre- 
tending that the soldier does not run an extra risk, and cer- 
tainly an extra discomfort, because of his service in India, and 
as this is so he should receive extra remuneration as a reward. 
Listen to this passage in the same Report: ‘In addition, 
barracks and cantonments ate frequently sited within easy 
fly range of cities, municipal areas, villages, and bazaars, the 
sanitary arrangements in which, when judged by European 
standards, are, to all intents and purposes, non-existent.’ 

There is another passage in this illuminating Report which 
deserves attention, although it applies as much to England, 
ot for that matter to China or to any other station, as to India. 
It runs: ‘ Swimming-baths. In the Army there is no general 
authority for swimming-baths; each proposal . . . is con- 
sidered on its merits. Among the civil population bathing 
has become a universal pastime . . . it is the most healthful 
that can be indulged in during the summer months. . . .’ 
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Our soldier whose story we are tracing now nears the end 
of his service. The normal terms of service, except for the 
short-service Guards regiments, are seven yeats with the 
Colours and five with the Reserve. Our friend joined up when 
he was somewhere between the ages of eighteen and twenty- 
five. Therefore he is now between twenty-five and thirty- 
two. He has once more: got to make a start in the world. 
Unless he has learnt some trade in the Army he has little 
chance of taking his place half-way up the ladder in civilian 
life, and is teally too old to start at the bottom. He is 
destined to drift from job to job where employers need men 
—worthy ones, it is true, but not where there is much hope of 
catving out a successful career in a profession. 

No wonder a young man, the good type who thinks ahead 
as to his future, hesitates before the possibility of damning his 
future for the sake of seven years’ temporary security in the 
Army. The Army vocational training centres train a certain 
number of men to take their places as skilled men in civilian 
life. This privilege should be extended so as to include every 
single man who desires to take advantage of it. 

This question of employing the soldier on completion of 
his Colour service should be the immediate concern of all 
Government departments. All could co-operate, and between 
them and the vocational training centres they could guarantee 
all soldiers good jobs on leaving the Army. At present it is 
evident that there is not the good will in this respect that one 
would expect. Perhaps it is lack of courage on the part of 
those at the top, who ate afraid to force what is obviously a 
just principle on others below who may be prejudiced because 
of political or other theories. It is time a strong man insisted 
on whole-hearted co-operation in this connexion. It would 
not be impossible either for, say, the Post Office to allow, 
even to encourage, telegraph boys to do seven years with the 
Colours and then take them back into the Post Office, allow- 
ing their Army service to count towards Post Office promo- 
tion and pension. Other Government departments could 
adopt similar measures. It is true that the Post Office does 
keep a certain number of vacancies for ex-soldiets, but it is 
notorious amongst the rank and file that these jobs are the 
worst paid and not ones likely to offer prospects of high 
advancement. The soldier must be given equal opportunities 
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with all other comers, and should in no way be prejudiced 
because of the years he has served in a military uniform. 

There certainly is a case to be made out against Govern- 
ment departments for their lack of co-operation as regards 
the soldier, from the time before he joins the Army to the 
time after he has left it. It seems to me, in the first place, 
that the Ministry of Labour is afraid to make any effort ‘to 
recruit the Army through its labour exchanges. Why? The 
Army is a profession, and an honourable one. What an 
admission of failure it is to agree that the Army is so un- 
popular that one dare not, for political reasons, attempt to 
recruit it up to strength through the labour exchanges! And 
yet that is what is happening. A local official will tell an unem- 
ployed lad of conditions in the Army only ifasked. If there are 
other jobs going, however, he will persuade men to take them. 

And now let us turn to a department which does much to 
discourage recruiting, although perhaps it does not. itself 
know that it does so. Those who deal with the pensions of 
veterans would do well to observe a less rigid and more 
humane attitude, one based less on red tape and economy at 
all costs, but more on an understanding of human circum- 
stances and human failures, even where these failures are so 
gtoss as to mean not being able at every time in your life to 
understand all the complicated and constantly changing regu- 
lations of our social structure. Time and again border-line 
pension cases are turned down, and every time there is a man 
who thinks he genuinely deserves a pension but does not get 
it there is one more anti-recruiting agent in the country added 
to the many there already. 

So one way and another we see that many of the soldier’s 
troubles in the Regular Army are economic. That means 
that, if they are to be put right, the taxpayer will have to pay 
more for those who serve him, but not so very much mote, 
and it is all so well worth while. After all, contented services 
are the foundation of law and order. These facts must be 
faced, and faced soon. Already the Regular Army is nearly 
25,000 men short. This is serious enough, but in twelve 
months’ time it may well be 50,000 short, and that would be 
a national catastrophe. In five years, at the ptesent rate, the 
Army would virtually have ceased to exist.. The choice to 
the taxpayer is: pay up, or—conscription. 
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The situation is still more serious when one considers the 
position that the Reserve finds itself in to-day. In 1931 and 
subsequent years the intake of recruits was artificially stemmed 
for economy’s sake. About now we are beginning to feel the 
lack of foresight in this pennywise policy. Our present 
Reserve is not much more than 130,000 men, compared with 
210,000 in 1914. That means that the combined Regular and 
Reserve strength of our Regular Army is about 112,000 below 
that of 1914, and our world commitments are gteater. Owing 
to the dearth of recruits the Reserve situation is becoming 
steadily worse. During the last ten years we have, at times, 
had to despatch emergency forces to Shanghai, Egypt and 
Palestine. In every case it has strained our military resources, 
to the extreme. We have only been able to send these expedi- 
tions by calling up Reservists from civil life. Thank God that 
the emergencies came one at a time! We could not have met 
all three together with our Regular forces. A former War 
Minister, Mr. Duff Cooper, in the House of Commons, bore 
out what I have just been saying—that it would have been 
virtually impossible for us to send two such expeditions at 
one time. ’ 

But it is not only other ranks that the Army requires. It 
is short of over 1000 officers. In the cry for men sometimes 
the officers are forgotten. Again reason for the lack of officers 
is largely economic. Once upon a time the Army may 
have been the career of the wealthy. This is nowadays 
no longer possible or desirable. The Army is a technical 
profession whose leaders are required to do jobs of work and 
be experts at them. I feel that officers themselves attempt to 
live at a standard that the average upper-class family nowadays 
considers unnecessarily opulent, and that much could be done 
within the messes to cut down extravagance. If anyone would 
give a lead it would be welcomed all round, especially by the 
younger officers. The mentality that will give no ground in 
this respect is the same which demands the retention of a 
dummy spur in mess kit, even though the unit which jangles 
it has ceased to have horses to kick along for many years. 

Allowing, however, for internal reform, there is still a 
strong case to be made out for better financial prospects for 
the officer. His life, unless he has private means, is one long 
struggle from the day he is first gazetted. Furthermore, some 
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provision should, nay must, be made for the wife and children 
of an officer who dies. Under present conditions they can be 
left penniless. 

There is another reason, in my opinion, why the Regular 
Army is short of officers. It is because those who ate officers 
ate bored. For this reason many of the keenest leave after 
but a few years. The modern officer wants to work, or at 
least he does when he joins. In the same way as the soldier 
recruit has his soul destroyed in his first few weeks by doing 
domestic duties instead of military training, so the young 
officer’s soul rots through idleness. During the winter months 
at home, or the summer months in India, subaltern officers 
tumble over each other in their company offices, making 
themselves some little job here or there, usually having 
nothing better to do for many hours than to slap their calves 
with the irritating army cane. It is not their fault. There ate 
precious few of them who would not welcome an interesting 
military job if offered it, and when lucky enough to get one 
will perhaps work hours and hours’ overtime. Surely, with 
so much to learn, with so much happening in the world, the 
higher command could reorganise the education of the junior 
officer on lines such as would interest him and benefit the 
taxpayer who is providing for him. Every officer might at 
least make himself proficient in one language and study at 
least one foreign army. He might even study modern wars 
—the campaign in Abyssinia or the conflict in Spain—instead 
of re-reading the campaigns of Marlborough for promotion 
examinations. 

In a frank way I have tried to put my finger on certain 
weaknesses as far as the Regular Army is concerned. It is 
only by facing them that we can put them right. Meanwhile, 
however, until they are put right, and even when the Regular 
Army is once again up to full strength, the Territorial Army 
of to-day has to face more onerous duties than before the war. 

The Territorial Army now provides the front-line coast 
and anti-aircraft defences. I have already pointed out that 
the Army cannot stand the strain of more than one foreign 
expedition at a time. Let us admit it openly that the whole 
Territorial Army is already virtually as much a front-line 
force as the Regular Army. If there were any serious Euro- 
pean outbreak or sudden invasion of our islands the Territorial 
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Army would be called into play at once, in exactly the same 
way as would be the Swiss militia if Switzerland were attacked. 

The men of the Territorial Army are more ready for such 
an emergency than is generally supposed. The training and 
efficiency of the modern Territorial Army man is of an . 
exceptionally high standard. It recruits intelligent men who 
ate keen to soldier and quick to learn. Its men are as fit to 
take the field as many European conscripts. But as an army 
its state is deplorable. In the first place, it is 46,000 under 
strength, and nothing will apparently induce the Treasury to 
gtant just that little extra which would bring it up to strength 
in officers and men at once. Far worse, however, is its lack 
of equipment and weapons. It is an insult to ask an intelligent 
and busy man to give up his spare time to train for the defence 
of his country and then give him dummies to play with; yet 
it is done, and there continue to be men sufficiently patriotic 
to swallow the insult for the sake of the ultimate good of 
their motherland. Officially the Territorial Army uses Bren 
guns. They have none: moreover, each battalion possesses 
but half the machine-guns it should have. Tanks may attack 
them on manceuvres, and they must blush, a laughing-stock, 
as they point their dummy pieces of wood which represent 
anti-tank guns. Waving noisy rattles, with scraps of wood 
and puffs of smoke to represent mortars, with a chaotic array 
of grocers’ vans serving as army transport lorries, with twenty 
gas masks between 400 men, the Territorial Army trains for 
wart! And with such equipment who knows that it might 
not suddenly have to go to war? 

There is another factor working against recruiting for 
the Regular and Territorial Armies. It is the living in the 
past. Tradition rightly demands guidance in thought, and 
therefore action, from the successes of the past. At the same 
time we are in a modern world—a world of motor bicycles, 
of wider general knowledge, of the collar and the tie, of a 
gtoping forward. The Army demands certain standatds so 
as to ensute steadiness in adverse citcumstances in wat. 
Where methods assist toward this end there is no complaint. 
On the other hand, much of what the Army does is laughed 
at by the man in the street. It is all an out-of-date joke, and 
the Englishman hates being laughed at, so he avoids putting 
himself in a position where he is open to it. 
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In a two-man tank, how can a man be marched to an 
officer by a lance-corporal, halted two paces in front of him, 
and then told to say what he has to? Yet the regulations 
demand such a procedure before a man can legitimately 
address an officer. In a shed full of lorries, with mechanics 
adjusting carburetters, how can the whole place crash to 
attention on the approach of a second-lieutenant ? What is 
required is not a relaxation of discipline—not a bit—but a 
modernisation of discipline. Unless discipline is modernised 
to meet the times it will be as useless for war purposes as the 
drill of the barrack-square ; and do not forget that barrack- 
square drill was once tactical training for war. The modern 
man, because of his better education, rightly demands more 
freedom, more trust and ordinary treatment as a human being. 
A bold forward policy in this connexion would, I am sure, be 
well rewarded. It seems absurd to tell the civilian that you 
want him to join the Army because it is a more honourable 
ptofession than any to be found in civilian life, and then, 
when he commits a military misdemeanour, match him, 
without a belt, escorted through the streets to detention, 
for all the world to see, whilst the civilian criminal is 
conveyed in a closed van, and, furthermore, always to irk 
him with a special military police force, who pull him up and 
demand his pass in front of his girl. The mere fact of having 
a separate police force for the soldier spells in the mind 
of the public that he is something dangerous and inferior, 
something which the ordinary civilian policeman cannot 
deal with. 

When the Army itself goes out of its way to drive 
an inferiority complex into its members, one can scarcely 
blame the outsider if he adopts the same attitude towards 
them too. I do blame them, however, for it shows a lack of 
common-sense. The public will be only too ready to run 
after soldiers and wave handkerchiefs at them in time of 
emergency. What did Kipling say? ‘It is thank you, Mr. 
Atkins, when the drums begin to roll.’ The Government 
could give.a lead to a better spirit. So often have those con- 
cerned with Army recruiting waited in recent years for 
encouragement in the speeches of Ministers, including the 
Prime Minister. So often have they waited in vain, not a 
reference being made. In spite of all these examples, and 
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therefore possible excuse, I still blame certain individual 
members of the public, however. I have known dance- 
halls where soldiers in uniform are not admitted, likewise 
public-houses. In the name of the continuity of the British 
Empire, why ? It ought to be an offence against the law to 
draw such distinctions against honourable servants of the 
State. Of course the Army does not help matters by putting 
places out of bounds. Where there is danger of sedition, 
naturally the Army has a right to take precautions. In all 
other circumstances it will find that unless it starts off on the 
assumption that it can trust its men and that its men can look 
after themselves it will never get men who are of a type who 
can be trusted or who can look after themselves, and, as most 
modern young men ate neither dolts nor milk-sops, it leaves 
rather a limited choice for the Army to recruit from. 

I have already given a certain amount of food for thought 
in this article. I hope those who may study it will read it in 
the spirit in which it is written—that is, with a desire that 
out armed military forces should be efficient for our needs in 
as short a time as possible, and believing that as a start it is 
wise to admit frankly what is wrong with a view to putting 
it right. But all I have written does not touch the real prob- 
lem. ‘The first essential is for the War Minister, the Cabinet, 
the nation, to have a clear conception of what our Army is 
for and what our Army policy really is. 

Much teorganisation will have to be done. By 
teorganising our whole system we could put right many of 
the wrongs I have already mentioned. I would like to deal 
with the question of the functions of the Army and its 
organisation so as to fulfil these functions at length at another 
time, perhaps in a separate article, as it would be too long to 
tackle satisfactorily here. 

The Cardwell system means that a soldier does approxi- 
mately the first two years of his service at home and the 
remaining five with a linked battalion or regiment abroad. 
India, where thete are 55,000 white soldiers, is the countty 
which, above all, is a drain on our man-power. The system 
is unsound in two major respects. First, on the outbreak of 
wat, the flower of the British Army is serving abroad and 
England is left with only the young recruits and Reservists 
from a depleted reserve, men who have to get used to Army 
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life again, and may even have to learn how to handle new 
weapons which may have come into use. If the war is 
serious, England will certainly recall her soldiers from 
abroad, and so India and the Colonies do not benefit either. 
The good troops are withdrawn, too late to help at home in 
the initial, possibly critical, battles, and raw new troops ate 
sent to our dependencies to undertake tasks of which they 
have no knowledge. 

I could elaborate on this at length; but I will suggest, 
without further explanation, a simple solution—namely, the 
creation of an Empire gendarmerie. Such a force would 


relieve out Regular Army from long, tedious years abroad, 
which would encourage recruits at home, and, being a cateer, 
would get plenty of men for itself. It would be cheaper in 
the end, for fewer men would be required in it because of 
what would be gained in authority through the intimate 
knowledge of the subject by its individual members. 

The other major point to be considered is the nation’s 


responsibility in general. This has got to be thrashed out in 
debate, in articles, in every possible way until some conclusion 
is reached. It may be that at the end of such an examination 
the nation may look upon its duties vis-d-vis the Territorial 
Army, in particular, in a different light. 

Modern science may have brought us many advantages. 
In military questions the evolution it has caused is not yet 
fully understood by the public. There was a time when the 
country was content, and able, to send its soldiers to wart. 
From the days of the French Revolution onwards we have 
had to think, not in terms of the soldiers in arms, but of the 
nation in arms. Now, however, a further stage has been 
reached. We had a slight taste of it in the last war. Spain 
should be bringing home the lesson to us to-day. We shall 
probably never again be able to think in terms of a nation in 
arms ; but it will have to be of a nation at war, and that is a 


very different thing. War is now the job of civilians. It is 
for civilians to face this fact and to decide how fat they are 
ptepared to train themselves to withstand its strains and to 


bring it to the conclusion they desire, such training to be, not 
after its outbreak, but, in their own interests, before. 


J. R. J. MAcCNAMaRA. 
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ON SPANISH CIVIL WARS 
By Str CHARLES OMAN 


So many writers on the unhappy condition of Spain in 1937 
seem to take it for granted that year-long civil wars ate 
abnormal in that country, and that the presence of masses of 
foreign auxiliaries in the Peninsula is as unparalleled as it is 
undesirable, that a backward glance on the record of history 
in modern Spain may not be out of place. 

Of course all countries of Europe have had their civil 
wars. Sometimes their origin was religious differences, some- 
times class-hatred, sometimes local particularism, sometimes 
racial animosity, sometimes constitutional disputes, some- 
times even mete faction-rivalry. We need not forget the 
Wats of the Roses, the Great Rebellion, the Fronde, La 
Vendée, or Germany torn asunder by the Thirty Years’ War. 
But Spain has suffered more than most countries from this 
plague. It is well to remember that it has only figured as a 
unit since Ferdinand and Isabella joined two old rival king- 
doms of Castile and Aragon by marriage, after which the 
conquest of Granada and Navarre followed in a few years. 
All the original Peninsular kingdoms had local civil wars of 
their own before the Union. ‘The Catalan subjects of the 
Aragonese Crown repeatedly tried to cut themselves loose 
from Saragossa, and often called in French help for their 
rebellions. Granada was a hotbed of dynastic civil wars while 
it was still a Moorish state. Even the tiny Navarre had its 
strife between the ‘ Béarnais’ and the ‘ Agramontais.” In 
Castile endless troubles took a professedly dynastic shape, 
ostensibly on questions of heriditary succession, yet the root 


of the matter was a contest between sovereigns and leagues of 
nobles. But the disastrous thing in the history of Spain was 
that the formal union of all the old States in the time of 
Ferdinand and Isabella brought no real cohesion between the 
units. Those great Sovereigns took as their badge the bundle 
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of atrows bound closely together by a cord, and placed it on 
their coins and on the walls of the many churches which they 
built. But the cord was not very secute: it bound together 
things incompatible. Even the great Emperor Charles V. 
had to face rebellions, though he was the ruler of half the 
world. His splendid ‘ tercios ’—the best troops of their age 
—might dominate battle-fields from Tunis to Mihlberg, but 
they represented a professional military caste, not a united 
nation. Indeed their very efficiency was a snare, for from 
their exploits rose the unhappy tradition that the soldier must 
not descend to the status of the mere citizen—the hand that 
had wielded pike or swotd must never turn to the plough. 
Military pride and self-consciousness led in the end to 
mutinies that were the despair of generals and rulers. 

Eighty years of enforced political union from Ferdinand 
and Isabella to the abdication of Charles V. had not welded the 
Spaniards into a single nation: they were still a bundle of 
dissident races, with age-old grudges between them. And so 
they were to remain: down to this day Catalans call their 
neighbours ‘ Castilians’ not Spaniards. And the Basques 
have always looked upon their sovereigns as ‘Lords of 
Biscay’ not Kings of Spain. Under the black bureaucratic 
tyranny that started with Philip II., discontents always 
smouldered and rebellion broke out from time to time. We 
may leave out of consideration, perhaps, the long Morisco 
Wars, which were not deliberate tisings of a religious 
minority, but explosions of despair on the part of a ‘ non- 
Aryan’ and non-Christian section of the King’s subjects, on 
whom Philip II. worked out ultra-Hitleresque methods of 
forced conformity by stake and sword. But it is very much 
more important to remember that the local provincial Cortes, 
till they were reduced to nullity by the iron hand, spent all 
their time in protesting against centralisation. Philip II., 
whom we envisage mainly as the enemy of Queen Elizabeth 
and the oppressor of the Netherlands, was also the conqueror 
of a lively rebellion of the Aragonese, fighting for their old 
constitutional rights in vain. Philip IV. saw the Catalans up 
in arms for local independence for more than ten years, and 
saluting Louis XIII. of France as Count of Barcelona and their 
king. But the French Government betrayed them at the 
Peace of the Pyrenees, just as some sixty years later the British 
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Government was to betray them at the Peace of Utrecht. It 
was the memory of this betrayal which made the Catalans, in 
the days of Louis XIV., fight for once heartily against the 
French, even for such a king as the imbecile Charles II., the 
last of the Spanish Hapsburgs. 

This seventeenth-century war gave the precedent for the 
intervention of large foreign contingents in Spanish local 
strife. The so-called War of the Spanish Succession, in the 
time of our own Queen Anne, was, from the Peninsular point 
of view, a contest for the crown between Philip of Anjou, 
the grandson of Louis XIV., and the Austrian Archduke 
Charles, brother of the Emperor Joseph I. No doubt from 
the general European outlook, it was an episode in the long 
struggle for predominance between the Bourbons and the 
Hapsburgs. But to the Spaniards it was not so much a con- 
test between two very uninteresting and unattractive descen- 
dents of two Spanish princesses, both equally foreigners, as 
an opportunity for the settling of old local particularist 
grudges. The Castilians favoured the French candidate, 
consequently the Austrian got strong support from Catalonia 
and Valencia—then (as now) always prone to differ in matters 
political from their Western neighbours. How bitter was the 
strife may be gathered from the fact that the Catalans held 
out with desperation long after their nominee ‘ Charles III.’ 
had retired to Vienna, and their other foreign friends—British 
and Portuguese—had departed. 

For this wat, which lasted from 1702 to 1714, when 
Barcelona at last fell into the hands of Philip V., was essen- 
tially a struggle between Castile and Catalonia, though each 
got lavish help from outside. Foreign auxiliaries were never 
so numerous in Spain as in these dismal years. Half the armies 
of Philip of Anjou were often composed of French regiments 
lent by his grandfather Louis XIV. But, on the other hand, 
three-fourths of the field-armies of Charles of Austria con- 
sisted of English, German and Portuguese troops, lent to him 
by Queen Anne, the Emperor Joseph, and Jodo of Portugal, 
rex fidelisimus. ‘Their Catalan friends were mainly employed 
in guarding their own borders and cities—which they did 
most efficiently. It is interesting to note that at Almanza 
(1707) King Philip’s victorious army was composed of 12,000 
French and 13,000 Spaniards, while at Saragossa (1710) the 
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most successful fight of the supporters of the Archduke 


Charles, there were only 3500 Catalans in an army 23,000 
strong—the rest of the host consisting of 13,0co Germans, 
4000 British, and some smaller Portuguese and Dutch con- 
tingents. But that the struggle was, nevertheless, essentially 
a Spanish civil war, is sufficiently shown by the fact that when 
in 1711 the Archduke left Spain, having become the heir to 
the Hapsburg inheritance in Germany by the unexpected 
death of his brother the Emperor Joseph, the war went on 
for three years more between Spaniatds. The Catalans held 
out alone, after they had been (not very honourably) deserted 
by their British allies at the Peace of Utrecht (1713). The 
Tory Government retired from the game, with Gibraltar and 
Minorca as prizes, without securing reasonable terms for the 
dissidents whom they were surrendering to King Philip. If 
one wished to add mote touches to the picture of this most 
curious civil war, mainly waged by foreign auxiliaries on both 
sides, it might be worth while to mention that among the 
most distinguished units in the army that was finally victorious 
were six Irish regiments—Jacobite exiles—and, that Philip’s 
best cavalry officer was named Mahony. His great general 
was, of course, the Frenchman Vendéme: the defeated 
adherents of Charles were commanded in the earlier years of 
the war by the Huguenot Henri de Ruvigny—now an English 
peer—and in its last period by the Austrian Stahremberg. 
No one would call the Peninsular War of 1808-14 a civil 
war, though Napoleon tried to make out that his brother 
Joseph, the ‘ intruded king,’ had a serious Spanish following 
—which was not true. Joseph kept Spanish ministers and 
officials, and maintained a few leaky regiments of renegades, 
who mostly deserted to the national flag whenever his cause 
looked on the decline ; but as a matter of fact he had no help 
save from French bayonets. France was the principal not the 
auxiliary. The struggle was essentially settled by the clash 
of French and British armies—certainly not by the unlucky 
if patriotic levies of Cuesta, Areizaga, or Joaquim Blake, 
though everyone knows that the guerilleros played an invalu- 
able part on Wellington’s side. If Spanish local resistance had 
flickered out, and the French could have turned all their 
260,000 sabres and bayonets of 1812 against the 40,000 
British and 30,000 Portuguese of Wellington’s host, the game 
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would have been hopeless, But the majority of the French 
troops were pinned down as an army of occupation spread 
over provinces in a state of suppressed insurrection. They 
could never collect the overpowering numbers that would 
have been necessary to crush the tough and war-worn veterans 
whom the ‘Sepoy General’ led with such untiring skill. 
‘How absurd,’ exclaimed Napoleon, ‘that 40,000 English 
can spoil the whole affair.’ 

When we come to the next block of Spanish Civil War, the 
foreign auxiliaries have a more prominent ré/e than even in 
the old days of King Philip and King Charles. In 1822 when 
the followers of the Absolutist but imprisoned Ferdinand VII. 
rose in all parts of Spain, the Liberals, predominant for the 
moment, got the better of them, till Louis X VIII., sympathetic 
to oppressed Bourbon cousins, obtained a mandate from the 
‘ Holy Alliance ’ of the reactionary powers at the Congress of 
Verona, and sent nearly 100,000 French troops across the 
Pyrenees, under his nephew the Duke of Angouléme. Joined 
at once by thousands of the irregular bands of Ferdinand’s 
* Absolutist ’ friends, under generals whose names recall the 
days of the Peninsular War, the invaders swept away the 
Liberal Government with ease. Only Corunna, Barcelona, 
and Cadiz made any serious resistance, and the captive king 
was replaced on his throne (October 1823). He made such 
a ruthless use of the triumph of his foreign helpers, that 
Angouléme withdrew his army in disgust—one can be too 
reactionary even for reactionaries. 

Just ten years later, at Ferdinand’s death in 1833, a new 
and very lively civil war broke out, between the Absolutists, 
headed by his brother Don Carlos, who claimed the Crown 
on the Bourbon theory of male inheritance, and the widowed 
queen Cristina, defending the cause of her infant daughter 
Isabella. Ferdinand had settled the succession on the little 
girl with the full consent of his Cortes, who had joined him 
in repudiating all Salic law inhibitions. Queens regnant were 
no novelty in Spanish history—as witness Isabella the 
Catholic, whose splendid name was to be tarnished a few 
years later by the strange vagaries of Isabella the Second— 
but in 1833 the infant queen was a helpless child, whose 
orphanhood touched many sympathetic hearts. 

Since Don Carlos appealed to the reactionary and Legiti- 
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mist element in Spain, Queen Cristina had to buy support 
from her late husband’s old enemies the Liberals, as well as 
from the more moderate admirers of constitutional monarchy. 
Cristina found herself in a parlous plight, for her partisans 
quarrelled bitterly among themselves, so that it seemed on 
occasion that not one but several civil wars might be going 
on simultaneously. The extremists of the Liberal party— 
spiritual ancestors of the Left Wing extremists of to-day— 
took to burning churches and massacring all Carlist prisoners. 
It was a mob of 1835 which set the example, only too well 
followed in 1936, of gutting the glorious tombs of the Kings 
of Aragon in the Abbey of Poblet—a woeful sight ever after. 
The Legitimist cause got much more whole-hearted service 
from the Basques and Navarrese, and from the Catalans of 
the inland, who detested, and exchanged atrocities with, the 
mob of Barcelona. After the Queen’s armies had suffered 
many checks she sought foreign aid. A few years back a 
Bourbon king of France would undoubtedly have supported 
the Carlists. But in 1830 Charles X. had been expelled, and 
his successor, the ‘ citizen king’ Louis Philippe of Orleans, 
was bound to be the enemy of Legitimism. Hence came 
applications for help by Queen Cristina not only to the 
professedly Liberal French King, but not less to Great Britain. 
There public opinion looked upon all foreign Liberals, 
Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, Hungarian or Polish, as enemies 
of the Absolutist European powers, and therefore as proper 
objects of sympathy. Neither Louis Philippe nor the 
Melbourne Government in London sent regular troops to 
Spain, but both authorised the enlistment of large numbers of 
volunteers in the name of Queen Cristina. 

It seems odd to envisage Louis Philippe and Lord Mel- 
bourne acting as Mussolini and Hitler have done a century 
later—though lavishing aid on the Left Wing, not the Right 
Wing, party in Spain. But the cause of Queen Cristina and 
‘ constitutional monarchy’ received so many foreign auxi- 
liaries that it was saved from collapse. The rather dismal 
story ! of the ‘ British Legionaries’ raised by Colonel De Lacy 
Evans, the ultra-Radical Member for Westminster, should 
never be forgotten. They were a large force—8000 at least— 
and including cavalry and artillery. They started with high 

1 See Sir G. MacMunn, The Nineteenth Century and After, June, 1937. 
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enthusiasm when landed in Biscay, and fought in many 
mountain campaigns about San Sebastian and Bilbao. Seldom 
paid, and always put in the forefront of the battle, they 
gradually melted away in deep disillusion, and the majority 
of them returned to England in 1837, following their general, 
who had not unnaturally quarrelled with all his Spanish 
colleagues. He resumed his seat in Parliament, and (strangely 
enough) survived to command a British division in the 
Crimean War at the age of sixty-nine! Most of our 
Crimean generals were about as old—the Commander-in- 
Chief Lord Raglan was an exact contemporary of De Lacy 
Evans. 

The Carlist War flickered out, long after the British Legion 
had departed, owing to the utter exhaustion of the Legitimists, 
who had made a marvellous fight against great odds. In their 
last desperate efforts they raided as far as the outskirts of 
Madrid ; there was fighting at Arganda in 1837, and at Las 
Rosas—a name familiar during the summer of 1937—but the 
raiders could not stop in front of the city. Finally the Basques 
abandoned the Carlist cause, on condition that respect should 
be given to their Fueros, the old local privileges of the North, 
and signed the Convention of Vergara (August 31, 1839), 
while the last desperate Catalan insurgents retreated across 
the French frontier (June 1840) with their general Cabrera, 
the perpetrator of numberless atrocities, who had fought on 
when all hope was lost for the Legitimists’ triumph. 

British interest in Spain waned when it was discovered 
that the victory of the Cristinos meant not the establishment 
of a model constitutional monarchy, but a régime of military 
and parliamentary intrigues, punctuated with ‘ pronuncia- 
mientos,’ and worked with a farcical Cortes, in which govern- 
ments ‘ made the elections,’ and allowed only a dozen or a 
score of opposition members to be returned. In 1846 the 
scandalous affair of the ‘Spanish Marriages’ disgusted 
English public opinion both with the Queen Regent Cristina 
and with our supposed ally Louis Philippe of France, who had 
joined to make market of the hands of the unfortunate young 
Isabella Il. and her sister Maria Louisa. It was impossible, for 
a whole generation, to take any sympathetic interest in Spanish 
politics, and no British auxiliaries appeared in the civil wars 
that dethroned Isabella, or kept the second Don Carlos from 
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taking advantage of the imbecility of the ‘ Provisional 
Government ’ of 1868-70, or the Republic of 1873-74. 

The moral holds to-day, when, after sixty years of peace, 
circumstances a century old seem to repeat themselves, and 
a Government which inspires even less confidence than that 
of Queen Cristina in 1835 begs for international sympathy 
and support on the alleged legality of its position. Spanish 
civil wars had better be allowed to settle themselves—one 
thing is certain, that the essentially individualistic Spanish 
nature is not likely to make itself the slave of either Bolshevism 
ot Fascism—and that it hates foreign interference, though 
each of two contending parties may be eager to accept it for 
the moment. This is a particularly distressing civil war, in 
which compromise seems impossible, since the fundamental 
principles of the two belligerent parties are incompatible. 
‘ Traditionalism’ is as hateful to the various sections of the 
Left Wing, as Internationalism is to all the members of the 
Right Wing—whatever their precise theory of government. 
They must settle matters for themselves: British inter- 
ference is. wholly undesirable, 

Cc. W. C. Oman. 
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THE POSITION AND PROSPECTS OF THE 
LABOUR PARTY 


A Repty ro Jonn Scanton! 
By A. L. Rowse 


THE position and prospects of the Labour Party, like every- 
thing else in our internal politics, are dependent upon the 
European situation. So long as that continues to be threaten- 
ing—and, though tension has lessened somewhat of late, 
nobody can say that danger is wholly averted—it is unlikely 
that there will be any sensational change in the disposition of 
parties. I think that is perfectly well understood abroad. 
When I was in Italy this spring, a very intelligent article 
appeared by one of the best-known of the younger Fascist 
writers, in their new weekly, Omnibus, on the internal situation 
of British politics. It said that power was fully in the hands 
of the Conservative Party, that it was likely to remain there 
for a number of years, and recognised that it was with the 
Conservative Party that Italy would have to reckon. I am 
sure the same calculation is made by the Nazis; certainly 
they spare no pains to seduce Conservative elements and 
waste no time or trouble about the Labour Opposition. 

This means, then, that so long as the European situation 
remains unchanged, and danger threatens from abroad, there 
is likely to be no considerable recovery for the Labour Party 
and not much improvement in its prospects. It is this that 
very largely accounts for the ill-success of the Labour Party 
in the ‘ miniature General Election’ this year and for the 
decline in its vote. Though even here it should be remem- 
bered that these contests were in circumstances very favout- 
able to the Government; all the seats were Government 
seats, and the decline in the Government vote was even 


BA ‘The Future of Labour,’ by John Scanlon, the Nineteenth Century and After, 
1937. 
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larger than that of the Labour Party. All the same, an 
unbiassed spectator would probably allow that if there were a 
General Election now, the Government would be safely 
returned, though with a good many fewer seats than in 1935. 

The reason is not hard to find. Fear, as a very able 
young Conservative once said to me, is the strongest psycho- 
logical force to which Conservatism appeals. And the 
electorate is certainly afraid—afraid of what is going to happen 
in Europe. In these circumstances it turns instinctively to its 
natural leaders, the governing classes, and votes Conservative. 
This is no time for taking risks, it feels : Safety First—which 
is what it did not feel in 1929. We had better get on with our 
armaments programme so as to be prepared for whatever 
may come in Europe. That is what they feel—for they do not 
think: no electorate can be expected to think; and they 
naturally vote Conservative. In fact, the irony of the situation 
to an intelligent socialist is that the nearer the National 
Government has brought us to war, by its inept and dangerous 
foreign policy, by its betrayal of such of a collective system 
as there was in Europe, by its succession of humiliating and 
totally unexpected retreats before the Fascist Powers all over 
the world (Japan in 1931, Italy in 1935, Germany in 1936, 
and now Italy and Germany combined over Spain), by its 
sabotage of the Disarmament Conference in 1931 and 1932 
while there was still some hope of disarmament in Europe, 
and by its failure to rearm during 1933-35 from the moment 
it was obvious that there was none—by all these things, in 
our view, the National Government has brought war nearer ; 
and the nearer we get to it, the more people vote Conservative 
to save themselves. Not very reasonable, perhaps ; but then, 
one does not expect reason from human beings in the mass— 
or if one does, one is bound to be bitterly disappointed. 

That about describes the situation as we see it. I was 
putting this point the other day, accounting for the Labour 
Party’s failure to make much impression in the country at 
the present moment, to Mr. Herbert Morrison; and he 
assented to it. I think everybody would agree that that is the 
explanation—the underlying fear and anxiety about the 
situation in Europe, and elsewhere. 

And that is the answer to Mr. Scanlon. Whatever the 
Labour Party did at the present moment, however energetic 
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it showed itself, whatever efforts it made to stit up agitation 
against the National Government, it would not make much 
impression or change the situation much. It is the answer to 
Sit Stafford Cripps and the Left wing of the Labour Party too, 
as I should have thought they had leatned by recent experience. 
But really, these doctrinaites on the Left never seem to learn 
by experience, and the people never to learn through their 
heads: ‘What a world is this; and how does Fortune 
banter us!’ ‘The Socialist League, the I.L.P., and the 
Communist Party came together a few months ago to start a 
Unity campaign. There was a great deal of sound and fury, 
and a number of more or less successful meetings were held 
up and down the country at which audiences were privileged 
to see and hear Sir Stafford Cripps, Mr. Maxton, and Mr. 
Pollitt upon the same platform. But what has it all come to ? 
The thing has collapsed utterly ; and not because the Labour 
Party threatened to expel Sir Stafford if he went on with it— 
the rumblings of that thunder would hardly intimidate a 
Cripps. For, lo and behold, the I.L.P. is now more at daggers 
drawn with the Communists than the Communists are with 
the official Labour Party! The fact is that the fear of the 
European situation which dominates everything has melted 
away all chances of a response to a Unity campaign like the 
snows of yester-year. The British people as a whole are not 
in the least likely to listen to the charms of this trio, charm 
they never so wisely—and even if the trio had remained in 
being for a bit, and not broken up as soon as formed. The 
electorate has its eyes—so far as its eyes are upon anything, 
its own best gitl, speed-track records, cricket scores, the 
latest lunacy of the Press in the “ silly season,’—what remains of 
its eyes is upon Europe and the danger of war. 

It is not that I am being unfair to Mr. Scanlon and Sit 
Stafford Cripps, or that I do not wish things were otherwise ; 
Je constate seulement, and this is the fact: there is not likely, 
other things being equal, to be much change in the prospects of 
the Labour Party so long as the situation in Europe remains 


what it is—frozen, unliquidated. 

But in politics other things do not remain for long equal ; 
and we have to consider two very important possibilities 
which may alter the whole face of things. If there is a war 
in which this country is involved—I do not say that that is 
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what is likely, but it is at any rate not beyond the bounds of 
possibility—then the whole face of our patty politics will 
change. If the nation is forced into a wart and is fighting for 
its existence as such, then the whole ‘nation will rally as one. 
(It is an interesting reflection upon the totalitarian State that 
it is doubtful whether in similar circumstances Germany 
would rally so completely—say, 95 per cent—behind its 
Nazi leadership.) If we wete involved in a war, it could only 
be conducted by a real National Government—that is to say, 
by a coalition of the Consetvatives with Labour. ‘Those are 
the two elements essential to a National Government, as 
everybody will recognise. (The fact that one of them is 
missing from the present * National’ Government is a 
sufficient commentary on its national character—to anybody 
capable of thinking for a moment.) That means that in order 
to conduct the war there would have to be Labour patticipa- 
tion in the Government, as in the last war. One of the most 
illuminating passages in Mr. Lloyd George’s War Memoirs is 
where he points out that a modern wat cannot be conducted 
without the active participation of the responsible organs of 
the working-class movement—the trade unions and their 
political party ; and that it was only their participation that 
enabled him to form his Government in’ 1916 which wort the 
war. That means to say that Labour participation in the case 
of a future war will be even more important than it was in 
the last. For the Labour movement is very much mote 
powerful and indispensable now than it was in 1916 ; it was 
then a small and insignificant minority politically, and the 
trade unions had not much more than a million members. 
In the interval since then, Labour has risen to the second place 
in the State. The question of its participation in a war-time 
Government is one of decisive importance. 

But suppose there is no war in the next five yeats—which 
may equally well be. Very well, if a break-up should’ come 
about in Nazi Germany in the interval, that would change the 
face of things in Europe. The nightmare would: be removed 
and a new beginning could be made. All the hopes and the 


causes which were so rudely shattered from 1931 onwards— 
reconciliation in Europe, the reconstruction of the collective 
system, disarmament, the building up of international ordet, 
peace—could be taken up again where they were left. It 
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would mean a revival of the forces of the Left, of liberal and 
social democracy, throughout Europe. (No doubt that is 
why so many people on the extreme Right have been so 
anxious all along to prevent the Nazi régime from collapsing— 
even though that may mean another European war brought 
about by the revival of militarist Germany and the aggressive 
designs of the Nazis, and even at the expense of jeopardising 
the safety and security of this country; for nobody doubts 
that a pacific and democratic Germany suits our interests 
better than an aggressive and militarist Reich under the 
Nazis.) 

We must expect, however, that any catastrophic break-up 
of the Nazi régime is unlikely enough in the immediate future. 
It is more likely that the situation in Europe will go on as it 
is, with its increasing burden of armaments upon the peoples, 
in the state of continuing crisis we have been in since 1931 ; 
for, as we know, there is no hope of any international order 
which can give us peace except through the emergence of 
liberal and pacific social democracy in the leading European 
countries. It may be that some among these peoples, sick 
and weaty of the burden which their own foolery has let 
them in for, and which a maniac nationalism has imposed 
upon them, will turn away from it at length and return to 
their senses. After all, the German people put up with 
intolerable privations and sufferings for the four years 
1914-18; but they broke at length and refused to put up 
with it any longer. That may happen again; and if so, 
sanity may return to Europe and a new beginning. But if not, 
can we be so sure that other things will remain equal? Is it 
not even probable that this burden, imposing an intolerable 
strain upon the whole economic system, in the end cramping 
consumption in the interest of more guns and aeroplanes, 
battleships and submarines, will impose its own revenge ? 
The economists are already talking of the next slump— 
indeed, there seems to be general agreement that there is one 
on the way ; the only question at issue seems to be when it is 
due to atrive. Many people take the halt upon the Stock 
Exchange this year—indeed, the marked recession in prices— 
to mean the end of the boom we have been enjoying since 
1933- 

If there is going to be a slump, that will change things 
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drastically, and very much against the Government under 
whom it happens. The last one broke every Government in 
power when it came. The mighty and entrenched Republican 
Party, that had been in power in the United States virtually 
from the time of Lincoln, was broken by it; it destroyed 
democracy (and much more) in Germany ; in Japan it ruined 
the liberal and moderate régime in being and brought into 
power this thing which is running amok over the Far East. 
In this country it brought about a signal setback to the 
Labour Party and put it out of power for ten years. The 
wonder is that it did not do more when all is said and-done ; 
parties have been divided from top to bottom and broken for 
good and all in lesser storms than these. It is an extraordinary 
tribute to the fundamental strength and cohesion of the 
Labour Party, and so much evidence (pace Mr. Scanlon) that 
it is built on right lines, that in the hour of its desertion by 
its leaders not a single local Labour Party or trade union 
branch went with them. Unity, in spite of defeat, remained 
unimpaired. 

Certainly, then, if there is a slump coming, it will have 
setious repercussions upon the party in power, and we 
assume that the Conservatives will be. The extent of the 
repercussions will depend on the severity of the slump and 
the success of the attempts made to deal with it. So far there 
is no sign that Mr. Chamberlain is any better prepared than 
Mr. Snowden was last time. The warning of the Oxford 
economists, in a letter to The Times, that now is the time to 
think out and prepare schemes for public works to be under- 
taken when the slump comes, seems to have gone unheeded. 
Mr. Pakenham, who was a member of a Conservative 
Committee under Mr. Chamberlain to think out remedies for 
the last slump, tells us that Mr. Chamberlain was as helpless 
as Mr. Snowden.2 One can well believe it. Nor need one 
suppose that the Conservative Party will fare much better 
than the Labour Party did last time, if caught in a vicious 
spiral of declining trade and mounting unemployment 
figures. It may not be their fault, any more than the world 
depression of 1930-33 was our fault ; but its political effect 
will be similar: they will be held responsible for it by the 
country and their support will correspondingly decline. 


* The Spectator, August 6, 1937. 
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Most Labour people are inclined to assume too readily that the 
Conservative Party would be let off more easily than we were, 
that it would not mean such a serious blow to them electorally. 
It might well be more serious ; for last time, by about 1930, 
many people outside the Labour ranks were beginning to 
have serious misgivings about the working of capitalism as an 
economic system. (The tragedy of 1931 was that by the 
ineptitude of MacDonald and Snowden the whole opportunity 
afforded by the Macmillan Committee to canalise these 
misgivings in the direction of constructive Socialism was 
missed and the way left open for the idiotic reactionism of the 
May Committee, the panic, and the electoral débacl.) A 
second slump, anything like as severe as that which descended 
upon us in 1930, would finally convince a great many more 
people that there was something fundamentally wrong with 
the existing economic system ; and in looking for the way out, 
they would certainly turn their back upon the Conservative 
Party. Mr. Attlee’s modest statement of his fundamental 
belief in the Labour Party as offering the only way out would 
then appear to be well justified in the minds of millions of his 
countrymen; ‘ Throughout these years I have never wavered 
in my faith in the cause of Socialism. I have never lost my 
eatly enthusiasm. I have never doubted that the Labour 
Party, whatever faults or failings it may. have, is the only 
practical instrument in this country for the attainment of a 
new otder of society.’ * , 
That, too, holds its answer for Mr. Scanlon: wouldn’t he 
agree ? 
we have dwelt on the external factors at length, for it is 
upon these that the prospects of the Labour Party depend, 
rather than on itself. This is how things happen in politics ; 
howevet good a patty may. be, it cannot create its own 
opportunity, It has to take circumstances as they come; 
but of course it must be in a condition to make the best use of 
them. A great deal will depend in the next few years on how 
the Labour Party takes advantage of its opportunities. The 
opportunities have not been good in the last few years ;. but 
certainly it has to be admitted that it has not put them to the 
best, advantage.’ Too often it has been a case of snatching 


2 C.R. Attlee, The Labour Party in Perspective, p. 8. 
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defeat out of the jaws of victory, as a leader in The Times 
unkindly put it. 

This is where Mr. Scanlon’s criticism comes in ; and there 
is a good deal in his main point with which one can agree, 
in spite of much that is very silly. He feels that of late years 
the Labour Party has lost something of its immediate contact 
with the working class which the old pioneers had. For 
myself, I do not know that the party was much better off in 
this respect when led by MacDonald and Snowden than now 
that it is led by Mr. Morrison and Mr. Bevin. But there may 
be something in his charge ; for the Labour Party has been 
extending its appeal to the middle classes, and may have 
dispersed some. of its strength in the industrial areas in the 
process. It is true that in the last General Election we failed 
to carry a considerable number of industrial seats we held in 
1929, of even in 1923. Though here again the reason for 
that is to be found in the circumstances in which the election 
of 1935 was fought, rather than in any weakness inherent in 
the Labour Party itself. Moreover, it has to be remembered 
that even in that election, a very favourable one for the 
National Government, the total Labour vote recovered to 
about 8,000,c0o—the high-water mark of 1929. 

The notable thing about the distribution of the vote was 
that though we lost ground in the industrial areas, where 
previously our strength had been concentrated, we gained 
very considerably in the county constituencies of the 
Midlands and the South—though, naturally, not as yet in 
sufficient quantity to win seats. The position in regard to 
seats in Parliament is thoroughly unrepresentative of the vote. 
There are some 800,000 people in the counties south of the 
Thames who voted Labour in the last election; and not a 
single Labour seat! Nor will this position be very consider- 
ably altered until the thickheads of the Labour and Liberal 
Parties are driven to come to some understanding. For the 
Liberals are also adversely affected, though not so adversely 
as we are; for their southern counties vote of something like 
a quarter of a million they receive the grand total of two seats. 
Actually, though, an understanding with Labour in this 
southern atea would be a greater advantage to them; since 
most of the small number of seats they can now hope to win 


are in this area. But that is another story; the point here is, in 
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reply to Mr. Scanlon, that the voting, though slow, is not 
unhealthy for the Labour Party. What we have to do is to 
continue this new feature of our advance in the county 
constituencies and in the towns of the Midlands and the 
South (¢.g., our progress in London), while at the same time 
recovering our previous hold upon the industrial areas. 

Nor is it fair to charge the party with neglect of the 
industrial areas, if something of the old intimacy has lessened 
and their exclusive position diminished. The trade unions 
remain in as intimate contact as ever; the Labour Party has 
been very assiduous on behalf of the unemployed and the 
distressed areas. Only this year the party has sent a Commis- 
sion of its own under Dr. Dalton to investigate conditions in 
all of them, and a very valuable set of reports and suggestions 
they have produced. But naturally they can hardly be 
implemented until there is a Labour Government to put them 
into effect. Then, again, the National Council has been 
working out a comprehensive pensions scheme to be brought 
into operation by the next Labour Government ; the purpose 
of it is to provide all persons earning under £8 per week with 
a pension which will give a reasonable standard of comfort 
upon their retirement from industry after the age of sixty-five. 
There is no space here to go in detail into the complicated 
provisions of a scheme to which both the Labour Party and 
the trade unions have devoted a great deal of attention, 
and which has only just been announced ; but it does not look 
like neglect on their part of either the interests or the 
conditions of the working class. 

Mr. Scanlon is on even weaker ground in what he says 
about the appeal to the middle class. I say nothing about the 
silliness of his ‘ Why this slavish adulation of the middle class 
has grown and spread in the Labour movement is a mystery. 
It is rife even amongst working men, who are just as well 
endowed with brains, and have more practical knowledge of 
things, than the middle-class men.’ The plain fact is, to 
anybody who knows them both, that they are not; and to 
think that they are is only so much evidence of the pathetic 
inferiority-complex characteristic of the LL.P. But he is 
hopelessly out in his account of the recent London County 
Council election. ‘None of them [the seats] was won,’ he 
says, ‘ because Mr. Morrison’s ability and respectability had 
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persuaded [middle] class electors to vote Labour. They were 
won, as in previous years, because the working class were in a 
majority.’ But not all the working class, alas, has the sense 
to vote Labour, as Mr. Scanlon very well sees. The obvious 
fact is that thousands of L.C.C. electors who do not ordinarily 
vote Labour voted for Mr. Morrison and the London Labour 
Party on this occasion because they had got on with the job 
and done it well. That, at any rate, is Mr. Mortison’s view of 
the matter, and no one is in a better position to know. 

Then, too, there is Mr. Scanlon’s depressing table of 
constituencies which we cannot possibly win, or at least which 
we are no nearer winning than we were in 1923. There is 
nothing so depressing as statistics properly handled. It looks 
as if Mr. Scanlon has just gone through the list of all the seats 
we do not hold in the present Parliament and put them down 
as either gone for good or hopeless. As a candidate for a 
Cornish constituency, I naturally turn to Cornwall’s place in 
the forlorn column ; all five seats are given as no nearer being 
won now than in 1923. As candidate for one of them, 
Penryn and Falmouth, I protest. When it was first contested 
by a Labour candidate, after the war, he polled some 4000 or 
$000 votes; in 1929, the high-water mark for the Labour 
vote throughout the country, the vote was 11,000; in 1935 
my vote was over 13,000, and only 3000 off from the Tory. 
A mere turnover of 1500 votes will win the seat for Labour. 
And in fact, from my own knowledge of the county, I know 
that two of the five seats are winnable by Labour, and the 
remaining three by Liberals. What is wanted, of course, is a 
sensible understanding between Liberals and Labour, and the 
county would be swept clean of Tories. Or take the next 
county, Devon, admittedly an unpromising field for Labour. 
Mr. Scanlon puts down all ten seats as hopeless, including the 
three Plymouth seats ; but one of those has already returned 
a Labour member and the second has got very near it, while 
if the Liberals were given a free field in the rural constituencies 
four of the seven could be won by them from the Tories. 
Very much the same thing is true of the other south-western 
counties, Somerset and Dorset. And so one might go through 
the whole list, showing that the position is by no means so 
hopeless as Mr. Scanlon makes out. 

All the same, it is, so long as circumstances remain as they are 
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at present, not hopeful of a majority. The clue to that is an 
understanding between Liberalism and Labour. I have 
calculated that a turnover of 5000 votes on average in the 
constituencies, provided that there is a working agreement 
between Liberalism and Labour, would give them a majority 
in the country, even on the basis of the 1935 election— 
admittedly a very favourable one for the Conservatives. And 
if the Labour Party wished for power, this is what it should 
turn its attention to. The publicists of Mr. Gollancz and the 
Left Book Club get all feverish—it seems to be their natural 
temperature—about the necessity of a United Front (é.¢., 
between the Labour Party, the I.L.P., and the Communists) 
as a prelude to a Popular Front with the Liberals. It never 
seems to strike these fevered minds, living in a world of 
yellow dust-covers rather than the world of politics as it 
really is, that the Labour Left wing is precisely the obstacle 
to an understanding with the Liberals ; that you may choose 
either an understanding with the Communists, etc., or an 
understanding with the Liberals, but you cannot have both : 
it is like the game in which there are three balls and only two 
holes to get them into. Nor has it struck them that, from the 
electoral point of view, an understanding with Communists 
and I.L.P’ers is a game not worth the candle ; the Communists 
are a mere handful—I do not think there are more than 7000 
membets of the Communist Party in the whole country ; 
while the I.L.P. occupies just three seats in the House of 
Commons. By all means let the lunatics who vote for them 
go on voting for them; it is a pity that the Labour Party 
should put up candidates against this eccentric representation 
in the House. But if the Labour Party means business, the 
only thing worth turning its attention to electorally is an 
understanding with the Opposition Liberals. There is still, on 
the basis of the last election, a Liberal vote of 1,000,000, 
perhaps more (they were 5,000,000 as recently as 1929); and 
of these a very considerable proportion must be working 
class; I know that is true of the south-western counties. 
The more reactionaty elements among the Liberals have gone 
in with the National Government, so that what remains of the 
Liberal Party is distinctly more progressive and forms a body 
with which Labour should be able to co-operate. Certainly 
in this Parliament the two wings of the Opposition, under 
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Mr. Attlee and Sir Archibald Sinclair, seem to work very 
well together. Perhaps the association may become still closer 
as time goes on. It is very much to be hoped so, since it is 
obvious that the best models we could possibly hope to 
follow for a Government of the Left in this country are those 
of Denmark and Sweden. In those countries there have been 
stable, progressive Governments under Labour leadership, 
and with Liberal participation, carrying out careful and 
gtadual programmes of economic progress and democratic 
control, in these years when the great Powers have been 
rushing into insanity and reaction, with their natutal concomi- 
tants of an armaments race and the threat of war. 

If the Labour Party really wanted power, it would turn its 
attention to working out such an agreement, which would 
form the basis of a Government of the Left, beforehand. 
But neither the Liberals nor the Labour people appear keen ; 
and, in addition, the Labour leaders and Transport House are 
so afraid of the Left wing that they would not for anything 
appear to be in favour of an alliance with the Liberals. Yet 
that is the way to power. One is forced to conclude that the 
Labour Party does not want power—at any trate, not at 
present. It may be that Transport House is thinking in long- 
range terms; that for a Socialist Government to come into 
power in this country while the danger from Nazi Germany 
is unliquidated would be undesirable ; that we could not go 
through the disorganisation which the transition to Socialism 
would involve, with the extension of public control in 
finance and industry, a political struggle with the Lords, etc., 
with Nazi Germany ready to strike at any moment. That was 
the underlying reason for the failure of the first Socialist 
Government in France ; Blum simply could not carry France 
through to Socialism face to face with the peril from Germany. 
At the same time, Transport House no doubt thinks that the 
Labour Patty could not afford to form another mark-time 
Government without carrying out a considerable measure of 
Socialism—that that would ruin the spirit of the party ; and 
it is probably right. In that case we have to wait, possess our 
souls in patience, and meanwhile keep our powder dry. It is 
better for a Conservative Government to take the responsi- 
bility for carrying out the vast rearmament programme their 
fatal misconduct of our foreign policy has necessitated ; and 
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if there is going to be another war between the Imperialist 
Powers in Europe, it is better that the Imperialists should 
fight it. We can afford to wait; time is on our side: we 
know that there is no hope of international order and peace 
save with the Left in Europe; in time the peoples may turn 
to sanity and reason again. 

That, I think, is the reasoning. And it means that 
Transport House and the Labour leadership are prepared to 
wait until we get an independent majority. That, as we have 
seen, does not depend upon elaborate electoral calculations, 
either Mr. Scanlon’s or mine, but on the general situation in 
Europe and the trade cycle, with the inevitable coming of 
another slump. In view of what may happen from these 
causes, he would be a rash prophet who would say that it is 
impossible for the Labour Party to achieve a majority. 
Even Mr. Cole, I notice, says: ‘I do not regard a Labour 
majority at the next election as possible, wnless the situation 
changes in a totally unexpected and unpredictable manner?* The 
point is that it may change, and in not so unexpected a manner 
either. Look at the extraordinary change that overtook the 
country over the Hoare-Laval agreement within a few 
months of the Government’s being elected !| If a Conservative 
Government had been in power from 1929 to 1931 when the 
slump came, there would have been a permanent majority for 
Labour government by now. The luck was the other way. 
There is a natural majority for Labour government in this 
country, as even Mr. Scanlon sees: ‘The wage-carning 
classes—that is, those earning under {250 per year—are in a 
majority.’ Another slump, or similar circumstances, might 
bring about a complete change-over, rallying that natural 
majority to Labour. You never can tell in politics: that to 
the observer is half the fascination of the game. But I am 
pretty sure that the Conservative Central Office is taking no 
chances. An historian, or a ‘ political meteorologist,’ is in a 
better position to judge than our depressing Left-wingers, 
who will never attain power themselves and do their best to 
prevent the more sensible elements in the Labour movement 
from doing so either. But Professor Pollard’s letter to The 
Times on this subject summed up the situation very pointedly. 
He compared the recent miniature General Election to the 


* G. D. H. Cole, The People’s Front, p. 271. 
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one that took place in similar circumstances in 1894: ‘ The 
resignation of Mr. Gladstone in March 1894, and the succes- 
sion of Lord Rosebery, occasioned seven by-elections in 
March and April. All were contested : in three (or four) the 
Government candidates increased their majorities, and not a 
seat was lost. Fifteen months later that same Government 
was defeated at the General Election of July 1895, by a 
majority of 152, which established the Unionists in power 
for 10 years.’ And he concludes, with all the authority of an 
historian, who has the best claim to reliability as a political 
observer : ‘ That a Labour Government will eventually recur 
I have no doubt; the date depends upon the success with 
which the present Government deals with its extreme Right, 
and Labour with its Left.’ § 


A, L. Rowse. 


5 The Times, July 27, 1937. 
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THE REFORM OF THE LAV 
VII. ADMINISTRATIVE TRIBUNALS 
By E, C. S. Wapz, LL.D, 


I. 


The distinctive development of our era is that the activities of the 
people are largely controlled by Government Bureaux in State and 
Nation. It has well been said that this multiplication of administrative 
bodies with large powers has raised anew for our law, after three centuries, 
the problem of ‘ executive justice,’ perhaps better styled ‘ administrative 
justice.’ A host of controversies as to private rights are no longer 
decided in courts. 

Crer Justice HuGHes 
of the United States Supreme Court. 


In the United Kingdom the problem of executive justice, 
which we agtee is better styled administrative justice, is no 
less insistent. It is part and patcel of the immense growth 
of public administration, which is the universal feature of 
modern government, though here the problem is less before 
the eye of the general public. The United Kingdom has 
been spared the constitutional battles in the Courts which 
have resulted in set-backs both to President Roosevelt’s New 
Deal in the United States and to Mr. Bennett’s attempts to 
introduce similar social legislation in the Dominion of 
Canada. This we can explain by treason of the federal 
structure of the constitutions of these two great American 
States. Indeed it is true, not only of the United States and 
Canada, but also of Australia, that they have developed their 
social services and State control of economic resources less 
fully than we have. On the other hand, in Germany, Italy, 
Soviet Russia and many other States where the philosophy 
of government involves the incorporation of the individual 
in the State, we have nearer at hand an elaborate system 
of administrative law which operates independently of 
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judicial control. How is it that.in the United Kingdom 
we have acquired a body of administrative law which enables 
the governmental organs to provide public services and to 
impose regulation upon economic activity which in a Federal 
State are so difficult to achieve ; and which in the totalitarian 
State seem necessarily to result in rigid bureaucracy, using 
that term in the sense of administrative rule by officials ? To 
answer this question fully would involve a lengthy examina- 
tion of constitutional and political history, which it is no 
part of this article to undertake, All that can be done in 
these few pages is to explain to some extent how the adminis- 
trative machine functions in the United Kingdom. with 
special regard to that small sphere of administration which 
involves the solution by administrative tribunals of disputes 
between the individual citizen and a governmental agency. 
It is important to realise that adjudication of disputes forms 
but a small, albeit important, part of the daily work of the 


administrator. 

If foreign affairs and those of the Dominions, of India 
and of the Colonies and the control and disposition of the 
Armed Forces are excluded, public administration in the 
United Kingdom to-day is for all practical purposes based 
upon Acts of Parliament mainly of recent enactment, These 


Statutes detail the constitution and the powers of patticular 
bodies providing specific services. Parliament has never 
sanctioned a New Deal; it has less dramatically over a long 
period of yeats evolved a series of authorities and a vast 
body of powers and duties, most of which contemplate inter- 
ference with personal liberty or the interests of private pro- 
petty which were so jealously .regarded in the nineteenth 
century. In addition to the Central Government Depart- 
ments and the various local authorities, there are to-day a 
number of independent boards, such, as, to take four. very 
different examples, the Unemployment Assistance Board, the 
Central Electricity Board, the British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion and.the Agricultural Marketing Boards, which must 
equally be regarded as organs of public administration. 
These Boards and Commissions, the independence of which 
lies in the absence of a Minister answerable for their activities 
in Parliament, form one of the most striking developments in 
the sphere of our political institutions which have taken 
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place in the present century. They are mentioned here 
because they, equally with the Departments of State, are 
concerned with administrative justice. By this term must be 
understood the solution of disputes upon justiciable issues 
arising out of the organisation, powers and duties of adminis- 
trative authorities, which Parliament has excluded from the 
jurisdiction of the ordinary courts. At the same time, the 
courts themselves are concerned with administrative law, as, 
for example, in an appellate capacity when application is 
made to the High Court under the Housing Acts to question 
the validity of clearance orders, or compulsory purchase 
orders, or in the first instance when dealing with the powers 
of companies and adjudications in bankruptcy. In examining 
administrative tribunals we are chiefly concerned with those 
which are set up by the Departments of State ; for here the 
suggestion that the executive government is encroaching on 
the sphere of the judiciary is the more obvious. But there 
is at least some ground for supposing that administrative 
justice administered by Boards and Commissions for which 
no Minister answets in Parliament may be as dangerous to 
liberty, as the term is understood in the twentieth century, 


as ate tribunals operating under appointment by Ministers 
of the Crown directly answerable to Parliament for their 
administration. 


Il. 


We must now attempt some classification of administrative 
tribunals. There are, broadly speaking, three types of tribunals 
‘ to which are entrusted powers of judicial and quasi-judicial 
decision in administrative matters. In the first place, there 
are a number of specialised Courts of Law, to use the term 
applied by the Committee on Ministers’ Powers. The third 
section of the Report of this Committee [Command Publica- 
tion 4060 (1932) ] is a source of important information upon 
the subject of administrative tribunals. Some of these 
specialised Courts ate not appointed by, or on the advice of, 
Ministers of the Crown. For example, under the Solicitors 
Act, 1932, re-enacting previous legislation, a statutory com- 
mittee, known as the Discipline Committee of the Law 
Society, was established for the purpose of hearing applications 
against solicitors, either to strike them off the Roll or to 
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compel them to answer allegations made against them by 
clients. This Committee is appointed by the Master of the 
Rolls. For heating of applications there sits a board of at 
least three members who are practising solicitors. Formerly 
only advisory, the Committee now has power to order a 
solicitor to be struck off the Roll, to suspend him from practice 
or to order him to pay costs. It acts as a judicial body hearing 
formally applications by complainants, administering oaths 
and generally conducting its procedure as a court of law. 
Every order made by the Committee must be prefaced by a 
statement of the findings in relation to the facts of the case. 
An appeal from an order of the Discipline Committee lies 
to the High Court of Justice. This tribunal affords a good 
example of what is meant when it is said that the rule of law 
can exist without a single system of judicature. Another 
tribunal of this character is the General Medical Council, 
which, like the Discipline Committee, exercises powers of 
professional life and death over members of a profession. 

The Railway and Canal Commission, which bears the 
closest resemblance to an ordinary court, is another example. 
This dates from 1873 and exercises the jurisdiction of the old 
Court of Common Pleas in matters connected with railways— 
other than fares and rates of freight—and facilities for working 
minerals. But perhaps the most interesting Court, in view of 
the criticisms which have been directed against the Civil 
Service, is that known as the Special Commissioners of 
Income Tax. Its members are appointed by the Treasury, 
and when not sitting as Commissioners they act as adminis- 
trative officials in connexion with the assessment of taxation. 
But as a Court they have appellate jurisdiction, and, like the 
High Court Judges, they go in pairs on circuit for the purpose 
of hearing appeals. 

In the second place, there are, tribunals whose members 
are appointed for the express purpose of determining 
justiciable issues in connexion with the work of a Govern- 
ment Department. These courts may be named Ministerial 
Tribunals, and it was with this type of tribunal that the 
Ministers’ Powers Committee was particularly concerned. 
To give two examples from their Report :— 


Under the Unemployment Insurance Acts, 1920 to 1930 (now the 
Act of 1935), a claim for benefit is submitted to an insurance officer 
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appointed by the Minister of Labour, The insutance officer may either 
allow the claim or refer the matter for decision to the Court of Referees 
(which consists of an equal numberof representatives of employers and 
insured contributors and a chairman appointed by the Minister), or, if 
he is of opinion that the claimant’s unemployment is due to a trade 
dispute, may himself disallow the claim, subject to appeal to the Court of 
Referees. Elaborate provision is:made for appeals from the decisions 
of the Court of Referees to the Umpire appointed by His Majesty; the 
Umpire’s decision is final. 

Under the Widows, Orphans, and Old Age! Contributory. Pensions 
Act, 1925, any person dissatisfied by the award or decision of the Minister 
of Health (or Department of Health for Scotland as the case may be) in 
respect of any pension may have the question referred to a referee or 
referees selected from a panel of barristers and solicitors appointed by the 
National Health Insurance Joint Committee. No officet of the Depart- 
ment may be a member of the panel. The decision of the referee ot 
referees is final and conclusive, except that they may state a case on a 
point of law for the High Court (or in Scotland the Court of Session) or 
in either case the Court may order them to do so. 


In the third place, a Minister of the Crown may himself be 


the appointed tribunal. Under the Unemployment Insurance 
Act, 1935, it is for the Minister of Labour to determine the 


question whether any employment or class of employment 
is such as to make the person engaged therein an employed 
person within the meaning of the Act. From the Minister’s 
decision an appeal lies to the High Court, or alternatively the 
Minister, instead of himself deciding the question, may refer 
it to the Court for decision. ‘This power is purely judicial, 
since the dispute is upon a question of law, and can only be 
settled by a finding upon the facts in dispute and an application 
of the law to those facts, which must involve a final ruling of 
law (subject to any right to appeal). 

We have mentioned above that administrative tribunals 
possess powers of judicial and of quasi-judicial decision. 
It is only in respect of a strict judicial decision that the 
function of an administrative tribunal comes into conflict 
with that of an ordinary court. It is the function of a court 
of law in deciding a dispute, first, to listen to the presentation 
of the case by the parties—though the presentation need not 
necessarily be oral, since even the High Court admits written 
evidence upon affidavit. Secondly, to ascertain the facts, if 
they are in dispute, by means of the evidence produced by the 
patties. ‘Thirdly, to consider the submission of legal atgu- 
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ment, and finally to dispose of ‘the whole matter, having 
found the facts, by an application of the law of the land 'to 
those facts, including, if necessary, a ruling upon any disputed 
question of law. For example, when the Minister of Labout 
is determining who is an employed person within the meaning 
of the Unemployment Insurance Act, he is giving a decision 
which disposes of the whole matter at issue by a final ruling 
of law. In just the same way a judge with, ot without, the 
assistance of a juty finds liability ina running down case, or 
in 4 case involving breach of contract for the sale of goods. 

Now a quasi-judicial decision, with which Ministers 
individually rather than Ministerial Tribunals are principally 
concetneéd, involves a dispute between two or more patties, 
the presentation of the case, the ascertainment of the facts, 
but not necessarily a submission of legal argument, and, 
according to the Ministers’ Powers Committee, never involves 
a final decision based upon an application of the law. A 
Minister’s decision in such a dispute is based solely upon 
administrative policy. For example, under the Road Traffic 
Act, the Minister of Transport is given appellate powers in 
connexion with what are known as public services vehicles, 
¢.g., motor buses. These vehicles are licensed by traffic 
commissioners, and an appeal lies to the Minister from the 
refusal or failure of the commissionets to grant licences of 
against any condition imposed by them. A local authority 
or other opponent to the grant of a licence has similar tights 
of appeal, and the Minister’s decision is final. In giving his 
decision, the Minister’s task is clearly to decide questions of 
policy involving the volume of transport facilities desirable 
in any given atea. He may, for instance, be prepared to 
grant a licence subject only to a condition that a long-distance 
motor coach shall not take up intermediate traffic. This is 
not a matter of law, but purely one of administrative policy. 
To take such a decision is, indeed, the normal task of a 
Minister of the Crown, since the determination of policy is 
his responsibility. 

Now it is not easy to draw the line between a power of 
judicial and a power of quasi-judicial decision. It has been 
suggested that the distinction is one of form rather than of 
substance, since any power of deciding a disputed issue can 
be made to depend either on a fixed rule of law ot on adminis- 
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trative discretion at the will of the Parliamentary draftsman. 
At the same time, it would probably be conceded that there 
ate many decisions of an administrative character which can 
mote appropriately be given by an administrative authority 
than by a court of law in the ordinary sense. Whether this 
is so or not, it is important that the disputant who comes into 
conflict with a governmental authority shall have the feeling 
that he is getting a square deal. Parliament may ensure this 
by prescribing the procedure which a tribunal is bound in 
law to follow, though it does not always prescribe the pro- 
cedure of alaw court. Moreover, unless Parliament provides 
to the contrary, the High Court has the power to intervene 
at the instance of the person aggrieved if the decision of any 
lower tribunal, whether administrative or not, appears to 
involve an abuse of certain rules of natural justice, such as 
the refusal to hear the applicant, or the presence of bias or 
prejudice on the part of a member of the tribunal. 

As all administrative tribunals are statutory, there is also 
available the plea of w#/tra vires, i.e., exceeding the jurisdiction 
conferred by statute, save in a case where Parliament may 
have expressly prohibited the review by a court of law of the 
action taken by the tribunal, and such cases are rare. It 
must be admitted that the High Court procedure, which, 
like the better known Habeas Corpus procedure, is based 
upon the old prerogative writs, which do not compensate 
for injuries, but only compel the doing of acts or restrain the 
commission of unlawful acts, is still unduly complicated. 
This was recognised in 1934 when provision was made by 
the Administration of Justice Act for a simpler procedure. 
But this procedure has not yet been promulgated. 

Upon the question whether Parliament ought ever to 
entrust in the first instance to a Minister or to a tribunal 
appointed by. him, the decision of a dispute by the making of 
a final ruling of law, it may be argued that, while adminis- 
trative policy may safely be entrusted to a Minister, responsible 
as he is to Parliament, the ordinary courts are alone fitted to 
decide the former type of dispute. This is the view which 
found favour with the Ministers’ Powers Committee, though 
they were prepared to admit exceptions, and it is still approved 
almiost universally by the Bench and the Temple. But the 
layman may well hesitate before expressing his preference for 
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the decision of the issue in a court of law. Against the 
advantage of having his dispute tried by a judge, and maybe 
a jury, he must set the lack of knowledge of the administrative 
problem from which probably the judge, and certainly the 
jury, will suffer. He will regard the formalities of the law, 
the technicalities of the law of evidence, and perhaps even the 
dignity of the proceedings, tinged as they are with some relics 
of medizval splendour, at all events in the case of the High 
Court, with distrust. He may very well prefer to have his 
claim to a pension or to insurance benefit, or even his objection 
to the demolition of his house property, determined by a 
separate tribunal exclusively concerned with the matters in 
question. ‘Take, for example, the question of assessment to a 
tax, like the income tax. This rests at present with an 
administrative official in practice, though actually the General 
Commissioners of Income Tax—a body which contains no 
official element and is interposed between the taxpayer and 
the Crown—confirm the assessment. Appeal against an 
assessment is made to the General Commissioners or the 
Special Commissioners at the option of the taxpayer and 
thence to a Judge of the High Court. An issue of this 
description can hardly justify, at all events in the first instance, 
the setting in motion of the machinery of procedure in a 
law court. Provided that there is preserved an ultimate 
appeal to the courts, as there is in this particular case, there 
need be little danger of official tyranny. It is indeed well 
recognised that the Special Commissioners who, as we have 
seen, are a body of Inland Revenue officers, are a far better 
appellate tribunal than are the General Commissioners, who 
contain no official element. 

There was one question which was more or less shelved 
by the Committee on Ministers’ Powers, the establishment of 
a system of administrative tribunals with a central adminis- 
trative court at the head. Now it would be an exaggeration 
to say that there exists in the United Kingdom to-day a 
system of such tribunals, but there are undoubtedly many 
instances of isolated tribunals, each with their own narrow 
jurisdiction and each entrusted with the discretion of making 
decisions with which the High Court cannot normally 
interfere. But there is certainly nothing to correspond with 
the Conseil d’Etat, which under the admirable French system 
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is not merely the final tribunal in administrative cases, but 
also performs the important task of advising the various 
Ministries as to the form and content of the schemes and 
regulations which it is the perennial task of Government 
Departments to initiate and to control, Much that seems 
desirable to the Committee on Ministers’ Powers with regard 
to delegated legislation might be achieved by the establish- 
ment of some such body in our Constitution. The proposal 
would involve the abolition both of the supervisory and of the 
appellate jurisdiction of the High Court in matters apper- 
taining to administration. For it is of the essence of the 
French system to separate administrative law and its tribunals 
from the civil law and its courts. This, the Committee con- 
sidered, would result in the withdrawal to a great extent from 
the influence of public opinion of those judicial activities 
which ate inseparable from administration, But the answer 
to this is surely that the French system does give protection 
to the French subject against the arbitrary acts of the public 
setvice. ‘The present English system gives such protection 
less completely, for to this day no action for civil injury— 
other than a breach of contract—can be brought against the 
Crown in the High Court, while in what is supposed to be 
the poor man’s civil court—the County Court—no pro- 
ceedings can, as a tule, be instituted against the State. And 
even in those cases where there is a procedure by which the 
Crown can be sued in the High Court the subject by reason 
of the ancient learning of the royal prerogative is intentionally 
placed at a peculiar disadvantage. 

There would appear to be no need to fear that the establish- 
ment in this country of an appellate administrative tribunal 
would be to the disadvantage of the citizens, but there seems 
little likelihood of so logical a solution of the administrative 
ptoblem being achieved in the near future. Even if we 
cannot hope for a system of administrative tribunals, we can 
at least plead for a greater uniformity in the rules of procedure 
of the many types of judicial and quasi-judicial bodies which 


exercise jurisdiction to-day. 


Ii. 


To appreciate the attitude of the High Court and of 
lawyers as a whole to administrative tribunals we must 
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remember that historically the function of administration lay 
largely with judges and justices of the peace. ‘This has now 
ceased to be the case. After the active administration of the 
Privy Council ended in the seventeenth century, the judges 
of the King’s Bench Court were left as the sole controlling 
agency over the justices, whose duties were as much adminis- 
trative as judicial. ‘The justices in petty and quarter sessions 
possessed independent powers of action and capacity for 
development upon their own lines, but in matters of law they 
were subject to this control: by the judges. New powers 
could only be obtained from Parliament. It was natural 
that when new bodies were set up by Parliament in the 
nineteenth century they should be given some degree of 
independence. But this autonomy was, and is, regarded 
jealously by the Higher Courts, who could still exercise 
control where matters of law were involved through the 


prerogative writs. Ultra vires acts could be’ restrained ; 
abuses of natural justice checked. ‘To-day the organisation 
of the Civil Service is entirely outside the jurisdiction of the 
courts; that of other authorities is determined by statute, 
but always involves the exercise of administrative discretion 
independent of the courts. But opportunities for control 
by the courts were not lacking by reason of the hostility 
which greeted new bodies, like the guardians of the poor and 
local boards of health in the nineteenth century and the host 
of post-war governmental agencies of the present day. Thus, 
there is still a measure of judicial check upon public adminis- 
tration. The courts have since the Great War increased 
their pressure, prompted by the outcry in the Temple which 
greeted the recognition that the war had left behind it legacies 
in the shape of governmental agencies empowered to settle 
their disputes with the citizen without resort to the Bench 
and Bar. This: has resulted in fierce opposition to any 
proposal for the establishment of a system of administrative 
tribunals on the French lines. 


It is impossible to estimate the attitude of English lawyers 
to administrative law without considering the’ influence of 
that great Oxford writer on the Constitution, Professor A. V. 
Dicey. The Law of the Constitution was first- published more 
than fifty years ago and must have been studied by most of 
the men who during the present century have been in public 
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life. One feature of this classical work is the exposition 
given of the Rule of Law. Dicey claimed that the Rule of 
Law had three meanings, or might be regarded from three 
different points of view. Two of these points of view are 
relevant. 


That ‘rule of law’ which forms a fundamental principle of the 
Constitution [says Dicey]? has three meanings, or may be regarded from 
three different points of view. It means, in the first place, the absolute 
supremacy or predominance of regular law as opposed to the influence 
of arbitrary power, and excludes the existence of arbitrariness, of pre- 
rogative, or even of wide discretionary authority on the part of the 
Government. Englishmen are ruled by the law, and by the law alone ; 
a man may, with us, be punished for a breach of the law, but he can be 
punished for nothing else. 

It means, again, equality before the law, or the equal subjection of all 
classes to the ordinary law of the land administered by the ordinary law 
courts ; the ‘ rule of law ’ in this sense excludes the idea of any exemption 
of officials or others from the duty of obedience to the law which governs 
other citizens or from the jurisdiction of the ordinary tribunals ; there 
can be with us nothing really corresponding to the ‘ administrative law ’ 
(droit administratif) or the ‘ administrative tribunals’ (tribunanx adminise 
tratifs) of France. The notion which lies at the bottom of the ‘ adminis- 
trative law ’ known to foreign countries is that affairs or disputes in which 
the Government or its servants are concerned are beyond the sphere of 
the civil courts and must be dealt with by special and more or less official 
bodies. The idea is utterly unknown to the law of England, and indeed 
is fundamentally inconsistent with our traditions and customs. 


When Dicey writes of ‘ wide discretionary authority on 
the part of the Government’ he cannot be taken to refer to 
discretionary powers, which, though they may be wide in 
character, are actually conferred by an Act of Parliament. 
Englishmen are ruled at least as much by Acts of Parliament 
as by the Common Law. This view of governmental 
authority seems to refer exclusively*to the old prerogative 
powers of the Crown which have ceased to be important in 
modern administrative law. But modern writers have seized 
upon this view to support their attacks upon the exercise of 
the powers given by Parliament to Government Departments 
and other authorities in the statutes which have created both 
the modern social services and the various forms of the 
economic regulation of to-day. 

When Dicey refers to ‘ equality before the law’ he pre- 


1 Dicey, Law af the Constitution, 8th ed., pp. 198, 199. 
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supposes that there can be only one type of tribunal, namely, 
the Law Courts as they are generally understood. It is 
perfectly true that officials, as others, are required to submit 
to the law of the land in all their activities, but it is not true 
that the Government and its servants possess the same rights 
and duties as the ordinary citizen. It is obvious that the 
policeman can atrest, in some circumstances, when the 
ordinary citizen may not; that the Inspector of Nuisances 
may enter premises without leave of the occupier ; that the 
Collector of Taxes has powers which no private creditor 
possesses, and that the executioner may commit a legal form 
of homicide. Add to these, examples drawn from the 
innumerable services which the State renders to the public 
to-day and in return for which it demands submission to 
various forms of regulation, and it is easy to see that officials 
cannot be subject to the same rules as ordinary citizens. 
Just as they possess special duties, so they have special 
powers, and these powers include the power to adjudicate 
disputes if Parliament so determines. The basis of the whole 
judicial system to-day is to be found in Acts of Parliament. 
Whether it be the Supreme Court of Judicature, the County 
Courts, the Criminal Courts or Administrative Tribunals, 
each and all must be regarded as part of the single system if 
we ate to give meaning to the doctrine of equality before the 
law. For this can only mean that each class of subject, i.¢., 
married women, property owners, civil servants, members of 
professions, are all treated alike by the particular laws which 
govern their status and functions. 

In conclusion, it may be well to summarise the extent of 
the present-day activities of the ordinary courts (as Dicey 
understood them) in relation to administrative law. 

(1) In many cases an appeal lies on a point of law either 
to the Court of Appeal or the High Court or the County 
Court. Instances of this are to be found in the Housing 
Acts, the Income Tax Acts and in the law relating to street 
paving charges. 

(2) It is in the High Court that administrative authorities 
in general can be restrained by the doctrine of w/tra vires, and 
it is by this tribunal that they can be compelled to observe the 
rules of natural justice, even where Parliament has prescribed 


no particular form of procedure for the administrative body. 
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(3) If we except the Government Departments which are 
still sheltered by the immunity of the Crown from liability 
for civil injuries (torts), public authorities and their servants 
remain liable in the ordinary courts btth for breaches of 
conttact and for other civil injuries. These include the failure 
to perform a duty owed to an individual under the Common 
Law or the provisions of an Act of Patliament. Moreover, 
not merely the failure to perform but also the negligent 
performance of such duty is actionable. But it must be 
remembered that what may be wrongful when done by a 
private individual may not be wrongful in a public authority 
of its servants. 

IV. 

What of the future? It is clear that administrative law 
and its tribunals have come to stay. It seems natural that the 
chaos of jutisdictions will one day be systematised with a 
counterpatt to the French Conseil d’Etat at the head. The 
function of Parliament should be to keep a close watch upon 
the powers conferred upon tribunals of such great variety, 
and as far as possible to provide them with a uniform pro- 
cedure. It is for the courts to continue to see that adminis- 
trative tribunals do not act in excess of their statutory powers ; 
in other words, to control them so far as issues of strict law 
areconcerned. In so far as the decision of disputes is required 
to rest upon administrative policy, there can be no question of 
the work of administrative tribunals being handed over to 
the courts to substitute their own discretion for that of the 
administrator. It is important to ensure that publicity 
should be given to the conduct of proceedings. As far as 
possible laymen should be associated with their activities as 
with the Courts of Referees under the Unemployment 
Insurance Act and with the Railway Rates Tribunal. 
Suspicions ate easily aroused by secrecy atid perhaps equally 
by the knowledge that the judge belongs to the official class. 
It is no disrespect to the British Civil Service to say that 
the confidence which the public reposes in it would be 
strengthened by the incteasing association of laymen with the 
solution of administrative disputes. 

E, C. S. Wane. 





THE FAR EASTERN CRISIS 
By Caprain M. D. Kennepy, O.B.E. © 


To devote an article toa book published close on a yeat ago 
may seem unusual, Even at this late date, however, a critical 
examination of Mr. Stimson’s work on the Manchurian dis- 
pute 1 should prove not unprofitable; for the developments 
now: taking place in the Peking-Tientsin area are the direct 
outcome of this dispute, and an examination of the book in 
question may help to emphasise the mistakes to be avoided 
by our own and other Governments in dealing with the 
present situation. 

As an ably written, lucid statement of the case against 
Japan, this book by the former American Secretary of State 
is as interesting as it is important; but, as the work of one 
who has held such high office in the realm of international 
affairs, it seems sadly lacking in that balance and broad- 
minded impartiality which one expects from a statesman. It 
calls to mind, in fact, a passage which, though omitted from 
the official text presented at Geneva, occurred in the advance 
copy of Japan’s Observations on the Lytton Report issued to 
foreign Press correspondents in Tokyo on November 20, 
1932. It read: ‘ Judgment on Manchoukuo is pronounced 
from Ebal and not from Gerizim.’ 2 

In line with an unfortunate tendency to weight the scales 
heavily against Japan, Mr. Stimson exhibits a curious inability 
to understand the national psychology of either of the two 
disputants. Moreover, he seems unable to appreciate that 
the policy he advocated at the time of the dispute has, in 
actual practice, increased rather than reduced the difficulties 
of restoring peace and stability to the Far East. In short, in 

1 The Far Eastern Crisis, by Henry L. Stimson. 
2 The reference was to the curses from Mount Ebal and the blessings from Mount 


Gerizim mentioned in Deuteronomy xxvii. 11-13. It was omitted from the final text 
on the ground that it was too abstruse, 
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regard to the general sentiments expressed and to the sugges- 
tions put forward, the book may be said to reflect greater 
credit on the heart than on the head of its distinguished 
author. It is because of this that an article, pointing out the 
speciousness of some of his arguments and deductions, 
appears warranted at the present moment, when the situation 
in the Far East is such that a repetition of the mistaken policy 
pursued by the Western Powers five and six years ago may 
have consequences disastrous to all. 

Mr. Stimson’s inability to recognise the harm done by the 
policy he pursued during the greater part of the Sino-Japanese 
controversy over Manchuria stands out in sharp contrast with 
the statesmanly attitude adopted by himself and his advisers 
in the opening stages of the dispute. This attitude is clearly 
indicated by a quotation taken from his diary for Septem- 
ber 23, 1931, five days after the outbreak at Mukden. ‘ My 
problem,’ he noted, ‘ is to let the Japanese know that we are 
watching them and at the same time do it in a way which will 
help Shidehara,* who is on the right side, and not play into 
the hands of any nationalist agitators.’ In other words, while 
just as anxious as the League to stand up for the principles 
enunciated in the post-war treaties, he was fully alive to the 
danger of taking any action liable to inflame Japanese senti- 
ment and play into the hands of the reactionary elements. 

In the early stages, too, as shown by his stand on the 
question of ‘ direct negotiations,’ he showed greater readiness 
than the statesmen of most other Western countries to 
appreciate the danger of aggravating the situation by careless 
handling. His lively appreciation of this danger is clearly 
reflected in the following passage from his book : 

I deprecated the proposal of sending by the League at that time 
[September 1931] an investigating committee over and against the 
objection of Japan. I suggested that in as much as Oriental people were 
not so well acquainted with the method of judicial investigation and 
findings by third parties, but in my opinion were more inclined to settle 
their difficulties by direct negotiation between the parties involved, they should 
be permitted to try this method first.‘ 


Had the League of Nations shown itself as appreciative 
of this fact as the American Secretary of State, and if Mr. 


* Baron Shidehara, Japanese Foreign Minister at the time of the outbreak. 
* Page 43. (The italics are mine.) 
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Stimson himself had maintained this same prudent stand 
throughout, the unfortunate developments of the past few 
years in the Far East might well have been avoided and China 
herself might to-day be in a very much happier position than 
she is. Baron Shidehara and his Cabinet colleagues, as Mr. 
Stimson freely admits, did their best at the outset to localise 
the outbreak in Manchuria and to hold their more hot-headed 
countrymen in check; but they were handicapped from the 
very start by the way in which Geneva, by its maladroit 
handling of the situation, played into the hands of the 
nationalist extremists in Japan. On no one point was this 
more marked than on that of the vexed question of direct 
negotiations. From start to finish Japan remained firm in 
her insistence on settling the Manchurian question by means 
of direct negotiations with China, without interference from 
any third party. But the League and, later, Mr. Stimson, by 
taising false hopes of active assistance, led China increasingly 
to believe that she could safely refuse to negotiate direct with 
Japan. As a result, China’s attitude was stiffened, and the 
stiffer it became, the harder became the task of the more 
moderate elements in Japan to restrain the rising flood of 
national sentiment in their own country. What Mr. Stimson 
had foreseen as a possibility, therefore, became an actuality ; : 
and although he might still have been able to exert a restraining 
influence if he had remained cool, he allowed himself to be 
deflected from the wise course that he had pursued at the start 
and was soon in the van of those who, in a sincere but mis- 
guided attempt to compel a peaceful settlement, indulged in 
actions which merely made matters worse. 

In so far as the League was concerned—and Mr. Stimson 
seems to have approved of its action—one of the worst of its 
earlier blunders was the passage of its resolution of Octo- 
ber 24, 1931, directing the Japanese Government ‘ to begin 
immediately and proceed progressively with the withdrawal 
of its troops ... so that the total withdrawal may be 
effected before the date fixed for the next meeting of the 
Council ’—namely, November 16. With the best will in the 
world, such a withdrawal, under the conditions then pre- 
vailing in Manchuria, would have been impossible ; and from 
private talks that I had at the time with some of the leading 
foreign diplomats in Tokyo, there is good reason to believe 
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that more than one ambassador to Japan warned his home 
Government beforehand of the serious consequences if this 
resolution wete passed. But, as so often happens, the men 
on the spot were apparently regarded as prejudiced or unduly 
influenced by their surroundings. Their warnings, which 
were to prove all too well founded, went unheeded. 

That even persons closely connected with the machinery 
of the League recognised the serious mistake committed was 
evidenced by a talk I had in Tokyo, some three weeks later, 
with an official of the League who was visiting Japan at the 
time. His remarks I find recorded in my diary for Novem- 
ber 14 as under : 


W. frankly admitted that the League had blundered badly in 
setting a date, and that the whole handling of the question had been 
unlike the usual methods of the Council, though he thought this was 
largely due to a bad attack of nerves, everyone being scared lest the situa- 
tion should develop in such a;way as to bring on another World War. (In 
other words, China simply tried to stampede the League into action in 
order to serve her own ends ; and apparently she succeeded,) 


It was shortly after this that Mr. Stimson made the first of 
a number of utterances fated to do more harm than good. 
On November 28 came a Press despatch to Tokyo from 
Washington, quoting him as denouncing Japan in strong 
and most undiplomatic terms for the advance made on 
Chinchow the previous day and accusing her of breaking her 
pledges. Exactly what he did say is not quite clear, and 
unfortunately his book fails to throw fresh light on the 
incident ; but although official despatches from the American 
capital subsequently denied the alleged outburst, Mr. Shira- 
tori, the Japanese Foreign Office spokesman, intimated to 
foreign correspondents on November 29 that Mr. Stimson 
had admitted to the Japanese Ambassador in Washington 
that he had been guilty of an unfortunate slip. This was, that 
he had inadvertently made public the assurances given 
confidentially by Japan that no attack on Chinchow was 
contemplated. 

While there is no reason to doubt that Mr. Stimson’s 
breach of confidence had been wholly unintentional—and, as 
he had expressed his regret, the correspondents were asked 
by Mr. Shiratori to say nothing about it in their cables—his 
indiscretion had two very unfortunate results. It led, in the 
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first place, to the Japanese Foreign Minister being strongly 
censured by his more excitable countrymen for ‘ giving away 
State secrets ’ to the United States—an accusation which dealt 
yet a further blow to his moderating influence—and it led 
Chang Hsueh-liang to revoke his proposal to evacuate 
Chinchow, as he felt he could safely remain there if the 
Japanese had no intention of driving him out by force. 


In his book Mr. Stimson is inclined to take credit for 
having indirectly helped to stop the Japanese advance on 
Chinchow on this occasion, His belief may be justified, 
though it is doubtful whether the whole facts of the case will 
ever be made known. Some entries made in my diaty at the 
time may, therefore, be of interest. Following the usual daily 
interview of the foreign correspondents with the Japanese 
Foreign Office spokesman on November 27, I wrote : 


Despite very convincing Press reports to the contrary, Shiratori pro- 
fesses complete confidence that the army has no intention of attacking 
(Chinchow), as the Government has pledged itself to refrain from such 
action and the army heads concurred with the Government in giving 
this assurance to the Powers. 


Under date of November 28 comes the entry : 


In the morning came the news that the Japanese, after advancing as 
far west as Koupangtzu, had withdrawn to Hsinminfu and that (General) 
Honjo expected to withdraw all troops west of Mukden back to the 
S. M. R. within the next few days. A most surprising development after 
the alarms and excursions of yesterday. Shiratori, of course, simply sits 
back in his chair and unconcernedly says in effect: ‘ Didn’t I tell you 
so? Weren’t my assurances of yesterday thoroughly justified ?’ I can’t 
help feeling, though, that his air of confidence last night was a cloak for 
very grave apprehension on his part, and that he must be feeling very 
relieved that the troops have not only ceased to advance, but have actually 


been withdrawn. 


Further light is thrown on this same incident by an entry 
appearing in my diary on December 12, referring to a talk 
with a British official, who had just returned to Tokyo from 
Manchuria : 


Much interested to hear from him that, in his opinion, the Japanese 
assertion that the operations on the 27th were for the purpose of rushing 
help to the garrison at Tientsin was justified.5 When this explanation 

5 Serious disturbances had broken out at Tientsin and the Japanese Consul-General 
had requested that reinforcements be rushed there for the protection of the large 
Japanese community. His request, however, had been turned down. 
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was given out at the time by the War Office, it struck meas a rather poor 
attempt at propaganda, as reinforcements could be rushed to Tientsin 
far quicker by sea; but from what S. tells me, it seems that the W. O. 
may have been right after all. The troops, he said, were thoroughly 
aroused by the reports from Tientsin, as it really looked as though the 
situation was pretty desperate. Momentarily, therefore, they ‘saw red’ 
and decided that the best way was to blast their way through via Chin- 
chow, as this would serve the double purpose of sending reinforcements 
and easing the pressure on Tientsin by diverting the attention of the 
Chinese. 


Whatever the true reason of the sudden advance on Chin- 
chow may have been, it seems probable that the prompt 
withdrawal was due not only to ethical but also to military 
considerations, as the Japanese Higher Command in this—as 
in all the other main operations cartied out in Manchuria 
during the years 1931-33—-were always careful to act on the 
principle laid down by the ancient Chinese strategist Sonshi— 
namely, to keep up pressure to show that they wete prepared 
to use more force if necessary, but to leave a loop-hole for 
the enemy to escape by, lest he be driven to desperation and 
fight with the courage and tenacity of despair. 

For the army to have tried to ‘ blast its way through’ at 
Chinchow would have been contrary to this fixed policy. It 
only remains, therefore, to recall that, thanks to the un- 
swerving application of this policy, the entry into Chinchow 
was finally effected peacefully on the afternoon of January 2, 
1932, Chang Hsueh-liang having quietly started to withdraw 
his troops a day or two before on realising that the Japanese 
teally ‘ meant business,’ and that they were prepared to throw 
him out by force if he did not go of his own accord. 

A few days prior to the termination of these operations 
a final attempt had been made by Britain, France, and America 
to persuade Japan to avoid any action liable to precipitate a 
clash at Chinchow. Notes were presented to the Japanese 
Foreign Office on December 24 expressing the apprehensions 
of the three Governments concerned ; but, although officially 
Japan professed to regard these notes as expressions of 
‘friendly concern’ rather than as a ‘ watning,’ the action 
caused considerable resentment and only served further to 
aggravate national sentiment and play into the hands of the 
more reactionary elements. To anyone acquainted with 
Japanese national psychology it should have been clear from 
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the outset that such would be the effect, for the simultaneous 
presentation of these notes recalled vividly to the Japanese 
mind the ‘ friendly advice’ tendered by Russia, France and 
Germany on the conclusion of the Sino-Japanese War in 1895, 
and few things are more calculated to excite the popular mind 
in Japan than the merest suggestion of a new Triple Inter- 
vention. Although, to judge by what he says in his book, 
Mr. Stimson appears blissfully ignorant of the depth to which 
the lessons of the Triple Intervention have been driven into 
the very soul of Japan, it is greatly to be regretted that he and 
the statesmen at Geneva failed so pitifully to appreciate this 
fact, for the whole history of the Manchurian dispute is strewn 
with instances of the situation being aggravated by actions on 
the part of the great Western Powers which, while well- 
intentioned, had the effect of rubbing salt into open sores. 

A typical example of this was when, on February 9, 1932, 
Mr. Stimson invited Great Britain to join with America in 
invoking the Nine-Power Treaty. In his book he is highly 
critical of the British Government for failing to fall in with 
his suggestion. In actual fact, however, Britain acted wisely 
in declining his invitation, as Japanese national sentiment was 
highly inflamed at the time, and nothing would have been 
more calculated to precipitate a serious explosion than this 
proposed manifestation of Anglo-American unity, smack- 
ing so forcibly—as it would have done—of coercion and 
encirclement, and recalling once more the bitter lesson of the 
Triple Intervention. Committed as she was just then to the 
Shanghai operations, Japan could not possibly have backed 
down under the threat of pressure from Britain and America 
without a most setious loss of * face,’ which the nation as a 
whole would ‘never have tolerated. She must, then, have 
inevitably declined to heed the warning ; and if Britain and 
America had thereupon decided on active measures to compel 
her, wat would have been unavoidable. 

There are, I know, many who believe that Japan was 
merely bluffing, and that it only required courage and firmness 
on the part of the other Powers to call her bluff. As one who 
was well placed to judge of the highly inflamed state of public 
opinion in Japan at the time, I have never been able to accept 
that opinion. The more excitable and reactionary elements 
in the country were freely talking and writing of the steps to 
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be taken if Britain, America, or any other Power attempted 
to interfere actively with Japanese actions on the neighbouring 
mainland, and were stirring up their countrymen in general 
to follow their lead. If, therefore, anything in the nature of 
active outside intervention had been attempted-—either in the 
form of economic sanctions as advocated by some or by actual 
armed force—there seems !it:ie doubt that Japan would have 
taken counter-measures which would have meant war. 
Admittedly it would have been a desperate and possibly fool- 
hardy gamble on the part of Japan; but, in the existing 
circumstances, it was a gamble more preferable to the Japanese 
than the alternative of a ‘climb down’ at the dictation of 
foreign Powers, and it becomes intelligible if one stops to 
consider the whole trend of jJapanese policy since the time of 
the Triple Intervention in 1895. In that instance Japan was 
compelled to bow her proud head in face of force majeure, as 
the alternative was national extinction; but she paid dearly 
for it by seeing Russia step into her shoes at Port Arthur and 
by being forced, in consequence, to fight another costly war 
ten years later. She therefore determined that never again 
would she allow herself to have her actions dictated to her by 
any foreign Power or combination of Powers, and the whole 
course of her policy since 1895 has been to ensure the security 
of her position in the Far East in such a way as to guard 
herself against any possibility of dictation from without. It 
was because he fully appreciated this fact that one very 
shrewd military attaché in Tokyo at the time of the Shanghai 
operations, on being asked for his advice as to what action 
the Powers should take in order to put a stop to them, 
promptly replied that they should agree to shut their eyes for 
a week or two while the Japanese drove back the Chinese 
troops from around the city. 

This, in effect, is the course that was ultimately followed ; 
and, although Mr. Stimson is inclined to criticise the other 
Powers for what he clearly regards as a supine policy towards 
the Shanghai trouble, the question to be considered at the 
time was: ‘ Which is better? To refrain from interference 
while Japan slays a few hundred Chinese in order to restore 
peace in that area, or to bring further pressure to bear on 
Japan and thereby risk precipitating a World War, in which 
millions may be killed and civilisation dealt a blow even 
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greater than in 1914-18?’ Thanks to the advocates of the 
first of these two alternatives having their advice followed, 
the Japanese carried out their declared intention of driving 
back the Chinese troops to a distance of 20 kilometres from 
the city, and then, having ensured by signed agreement that 
the Chinese would not return, they quietly withdrew. 

Mr. Stimson tends to wax sarcastic over the inability of 
the Japanese to complete their task at Shanghai more expedi- 
tiously ; but, while there is no doubt that the Japanese found 
themselves up against a far harder proposition than they had 
anticipated, Mr. Stimson apparently fails to appreciate the 
difficulties and handicaps under which they laboured, and it 
is impossible to agree with his contention that the primary 
object of Japan’s ‘attack on Shanghai’ was ‘to cripple 
China’s defence (of Manchuria) by a new attack upon her at 
Shanghai.’* In so far as the time taken is concerned, it was 
a fellow-countryman of Mr. Stimson’s who, after first-hand 
observation of the operations, remarked to me : 


One thing on which most foreign observers went wrong was in 
failing to realise that the seemingly slow progress made by the Japanese 
troops at the outset was not so much due to their inability to drive back 
the 19th Route Army, but rather to their policy of avoiding heavy 
casualties. If they had wished to do so, the Japanese could have driven 
them back straightaway ; but it would have entailed far heavier losses 
for themselves. 


In this same connexion an entry in my diary for Feb- 
ruaty 22, 1932, is of interest. It reads : 


Whether reinforcements were sent or not, the army, according to 
Shiratori, expects to drive back the 19th Army to the 20-kilometre line 
within a week or ten days. 


This forecast proved remarkably accurate, for, by the after- 
noon of March 3, just ten days later, the Chinese had been 
driven back the requisite distance, and General Shirakawa 
thereupon ordered the cessation of hostilities accordingly. 
Much could be written in refutation of what Mr. Stimson 
has to say about the handling of the Shanghai trouble and 
other matters; but space is limited, and, before concluding, 
two other points call for special attention. One is the doctrine 
of non-recognition, of which he was the sponsor ; the other 


* Vide p. 116, 
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is the question of moral condemnation. On both these points 
he has much to say ; but, while fully recognising his honesty 
of putpose, it is difficult to agree with his conclusions. The 
Stimison docttine of non-recognition is no doubt excellent in 
theory, but, to judge by what has already happened in the 
case of Manchoukuo and in regard also to Abyssinia, it has 
proved no gteat deterrent to the party against which it is 
directed. Those who apply the doctrine are, in fact, made to 
suffer far greater disadvantages, especially commetcially and 
economically, than the country which they adjudge to be the 
guilty party. 

In the satn¢e way, can it ttuthfully be said that ‘moral 
condemnation ’ in itself causes any very serious inconvenience 
to the country condemned, or that it serves to hold it in 
check ? It certainly had little or no effect on ourselves at the 
time of the Boer War, unless to unite the Empire all the more 
in its determination to see the matter through. It certainly 
did nothing to restrain Mr. Stimson’s own country in the case 
of Panama, whose creation as an ‘ independent State’ was 
effected by methods which reflected little credit on the parties 
concerned. Incidentally, one cannot help wondering if any 


good purpose would have been served had all the other 
Powets applied the doctrine of non-recognition in that 
particular instance. 

While one cannot but sympathise with Mr. Stimson and 
post-war statesmen in general in their efforts to work out 
ways and means of checking wars and aggression, the regret- 
table fact has to be faced that very little real progress has been 
made in this direction since the close of the World War... The 
Kellogg Pact may have served to prevent wat in name, but 
it has done nothing to stop. fighting ; ; and although Mr. 
Stimson ctedits the League with ‘a great achievement” in 
the matter of Manchuria, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that the main result of its action was to 5 gtthatyd the situation 
and to prolong the apony for China.’ Equally difficult is ir, 
in the face of recent developments in Eutope, to share his 
enthusiastic belief that, as'a result of the League’s achievement 

7 Compare what M. Spaak, the Belgian Foreign Minister, said last year about 
Abyssinia : * If there had been no League, Ethiopia would no doubt still be in existence. 
The Negus would not have based his defence upon bankeupt principles. He would 


have looked for a compromise.’ Wide Brussels telegram in The Times of October 28, 
1936. 
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in Manchuria, there is now ‘ a steadily accelerating movement 
to seek a method of limiting and preventing war through the 
co-operation of the nations of the earth.’ 

No good purpose is likely to be served by schoolmasterly 
admonitions and threats of coercion directed against Japan. 
It may seem but a counsel of perfection ; but the one thing 
needful above all else is close and friendly co-operation 
between Great Britain, Japan and the United States, and 
nothing could be more harmful to the cause of peace than for 
Britain to repeat the folly of 1922—when the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance was abrogated—by courting the friendship of one at 
the expense of the other. To this I am tempted to add that, 
if non-aggression pacts wete made to apply to venomous 
Press attacks as well as to armed attacks, the prospects of 


world peace would be vastly improved, 
M, D, Kennepy. 
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LABOUR AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


By Joun SCANLON 


Tue Labour Party is holding an inquiry into the cause in the 
fall of the vote at the recent by-elections. When the inquiry 
begins let us hope for the Party’s sake that the first witnesses 
to be put in the box will be those bright young men who 
invented the word ‘ sanctions.’ The adoption of that word 
alone does not, of course, explain the demoralisation, but 
when the bright young men get to the witness box, the judges 
will see one of its chief causes. The judges, too, might well 
reflect on their own folly in allowing a Party, created specific- 
ally to abolish poverty from Britain, to be diverted from that 
task into one for fomenting hatreds abroad by these same 
young men. They might study the foreign policy of the 
Labour Party adopted in 1921 when it was a Socialist Patty, 
and if they compare it with the foreign policy adopted in 1934, 
they will find in the difference much of the cause for the 
decline in the vote. Foreign affairs predominate now in the 
Labour Party to the exclusion of everything else, they pre- 
dominate in Parliament largely because the Labour Party 
makes them predominate, and to-day all of us who belong to 
the organised working-class movement are committed to a 
foreign policy which has no relationship to Socialist philos- 
ophy, ignores all the fundamental principles laid down in 
1921 and, what is probably worse from the Party managers 
point of view, it is costing thousands of votes in every 
constituency. 

The present foreign policy of the Labour Party was 
adopted at the annual Conference held at Southport in 1934, 
and although Mr. Arthur Henderson, in giving it his blessing, 
said there was nothing new in it, it actually differs in every 
respect from the policy adopted in 1921. Anything I say here 
may not succeed in convincing loyal League of Nations sup- 
porters in the Labour Party that it is a dangerous policy, but 
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from Party resolutions I at least can show that Mr. Henderson 
was wrong in saying it was not a new policy. Nor can any 
justification for our anti-German feeling be laid at the door 
of Herr Hitlet’s foreign policy in scrapping, bit by bit, the 
Versailles Treaty. There was scarcely a Labour leader in 1921 
but was urging the scrapping of that Treaty, and so well did 
they state their case that a large part of the nation was con- 
verted to the view that there could be no peace in Europe 
until it was scrapped. In tracing the sad history of Labour’s 
blind folly in departing from the policy of 1921 to complete 
trust in a capitalist League of Nations, it will be necessary to 
go back only to the end of the war. The war itself had 
shattered the International. The majority of the leaders in 
each country forgot their International principles, and those 
who supported their Governments in the respective countries 
were actually more nationalist than the nationalists them- 
selves. When any particular piece of Germany hating was 
requited, a Labour leader could always be relied on to supply 
the need. In Germany nobody sang their hymns of hate with 
greater gusto than the German Socialists. Immediately hosti- 
lities were over the minority, who had refused to support the 
wat, at once turned their attention to the task of bringing 
together again the Socialist International. This was made 
easier by the harsh terms imposed by the victors at Ver- 
sailles. There was, too, the disillusionment amongst the 
workers which follows all wars. By 1921 most of the German 
hating had vanished from Britain, and the men who were 
already achieving popularity in the Labour Party were not 
those who had seen us through to victory, but those who had 
advocated peace by negotiation. Mr. Clynes, the ex-food 
controller, was much less popular amongst the rank and file 
than was Mr. MacDonald—the alleged pacifist. The two 
idols at all propaganda meetings in those days were Mr. Mac- 
Donald and Mr. Snowden. Mr. MacDonald’s popularity, 
indeed, was so great that in a national prize draw run by the 
I.L.P., a speech from Mr. MacDonald was the first prize. Yet 
Mr. MacDonald had never supported the Allied war aims, or 
accepted the view that Germany alone was responsible for 
the madness of 1914-18. 

I mention this merely to show what was our attitude to 
Germany then, and if our attitude is different to-day it is not 

Vor. CXXII—No. 727 m* 
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because of anything that Herr Hitler has done in the realm of 
foreign affairs. Indeed, there is nothing he has done in the 
way of tearing up scraps of paper but what he or his pre- 
decessors were advised to doby the responsible and popular 
leaders of the Labour Party. Following the publication of 
the Treaty of Versailles, Mr. MacDonald said in Forward, on 
May 17, 1919: 


. . » The document does not carry out President Wilson’s. views, 
it could not be worse had the Kaiser never been dethroned, it is in 
contradiction to Mr. Lloyd George’s pledges to the Labour Con- 
ference in the Central Hall, it is not in accordance with the Labour 
Party’s War Aims Memorandum, it is in conflict with the guiding 
decisions of the Berne International. Every Labour pronouncement 
is flouted. . . . 


On June 28 of the same year, Mr. MacDonald went even 
further. He said, again in Forward; 


.. - The issue in Germany is, however, of the greatest importance. 
Were I a German Minister, and had the responsibility of deciding 
whether I should or should not sign, I should do the former only 
after making it plain that my signature was obtained under com- 
pulsion, and that the provisions were such that I could not guarantee 


they would be carried out. The more honest a German Minister is, 
the more is that course of action imposed upon him... . 


Mr. Lansbury said : 


. . . I think the terms are harsh, military and provocative of future 
wars. They settle nothing... . 
Star, May 8, 1919. 


Mt. C, P. Trevelyan, who was Minister of Education in 
the first Labour Government, on June 3, 1919, wrote in the 
Daily Herald: 


. . . Let there be a declaration that the first official act of a Labour 
Government would be to denounce the Peace Treaty as void as far 
as Great Britain is concerned... . 

At Blackpool on June 21, 1919, the Right Hon, Arthur 
Henderson said : 


. . . The Peace Treaty is not our Treaty, and we shall never accept 
it. We shall never rest satisfied until it has been fundamentally 
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reconstructed, We believe that, now the news has come that 
Germany is determined to sign, this will provide Labour in this 
country with opportunities for creating a clean democratic peace 
founded upon justice and fair play all round. . . . 


It is true Mr. J, R. Clynes was not so condemnatory as 
those quoted. Mr. Clynes said : 


. The terms ate very stringent but less stringent than Germany, 
if successful, would have imposed upon us... . . 
The Times, May 19, 1919. 


It is only fair to Mr. Clynes to say, however, that by 1921 he 
was a member of the National Executive of the Labour Party 
which, ‘in the name of humanity,’ called for a revision of the 
Treaty. 

There, I think, is sufficient proof that the Labour Party 
in 1919 was definitely of opinion that the Treaty was not only 
harsh to Germany, but was also a menace to the peace of the 
world. The League of Nations, which we now love so much, 
was responsible forth at Treaty, as it was composed almost 
entirely of the victorious powers, and the League’s duty was 
to see the terms of the Treaty enforced. Why the Labour 
Party has come to love the League may be worthy of inquiry 
by the Committee entrusted with finding out why the work- 
ing class don’t vote Labour, because in 1919 we did not love 
the League, and as the League has not changed fundamentally 
in that time, and has never lifted a finger to modify the harsh 
terms of the Treaty, as suggested by the Labour Party, it can 
only be that the Labour Party has changed. At any tate, in 
1919 we saw no reason to love the League or respect it, and 
certainly none at all for trusting it to emsure peace. 
Party’s attitude was that, whilst they did not oppose the 
League, it could never be of use as an instrument for ensuring 
peace until its structure and composition were materially 
altered. Meetings of the International had already been held 
at Berne, in February 1919, and also later at Amsterdam and 
Lucerne. At these meetings, committees were at work pre- 
paring memoranda on the future attitude of the International 
to European affairs, and a full International meeting at Geneva 
endorsed the programme submitted. When the Labour Party 
Conference met at Brighton in June 1921 a full statement was 
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submitted as the policy of the International. British Labour 
was the dominating force on the International, and its attitude 
to the League of Nations was made clear there. After declar- 
ing that the fall of the Russian, German, and Austrian Empires 
had caused the disappearance of the most sinister forces for 
peace, the Geneva Socialist Congress said : 


- - But these hopes will be deceived unless the proletariats per- 

severe in their tireless efforts to control foreign policy and develop 
their work in the direction of peace according to the political and 
economic conditions in the different countries. .. . 
. . . The International Socialist Congress therefore calls upon the 
national Labour and Socialist Parties to secure the entry of their 
delegates to the League as organised at present, and to its vatious 
committees, so as to change the constitution from within and 
extend its powers in order that the League may guarantee the 
security and harmony of all nations equally interested in the main- 
tenance of peace... . 


Examine that declaration as you will, there is no escape 
from the fact that British Labour, by its policy of 1934, com- 
mitted the working class of Britain to support the League of 


Nations, and not one of the conditions for support decided on 
in 1921 had actually been fulfilled. Before dealing with the 
International declaration in detail, I will quote the declarations 
of 1934 on the policy which Mr. Henderson said was not a new 
policy. On this point, Mr. Henderson said : 

- - May I make it clear that the Executive is not putting forward 
a new policy. That I want to be very clearly understood. We are 
restating Labour’s aims and Labour’s policy, and indicating the 
method by which we hope that policy may be applied. In the state- 
ment we may have put a little emphasis here and there. In the 
methods that have been adopted there may be one or two methods 
that have not been seriously discussed in this Conference, but which 
have been brought before the Movement in the literature of the 
Party, especially in the pamphlet issued about fourteen or fifteen 
months ago entitled, ‘ Labour’s Foreign Policy.’ . 


Before the end of the debate, however, Mr. Attlee, leader 
of the Labour Party in the House of Commons, claimed that 
it was a new policy. He said: 

. . « We have absolutely abandoned every idea of nationalist 
loyalty. We are deliberately putting a world order before our 
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loyalty towards our own country. We will be called very disloyal 
because we own allegiance here to a world order rather than to 
what is called patriotism. We say we want to see put on the statute 
book something which will make our people citizens of the world 
before they are citizens of this country. . . . 


Mr. Attlee had described precisely what the new Labour 
policy was. It gave the League ofNations power to go to 
wat when a majority so decided, and it gave it to precisely the 
same League as the British Labour Party in 1921 decided was 
unfit for such responsibility. Only the fact that the majority 
of Labour delegates are really uninterested in foreign policy 
explains why Mr. Henderson’s statement that a pamphlet had 
been issued fourteen months previously wiping out decisions 
and findings of the International and the British Labour Party 
which had stood for fourteen yeats passed through the Con- 
ference without serious opposition. 

Now let us compare the policy of 1921 with that of 1934 
(and to-day), because all our support for the League in 1921 
was conditional on the League being something quite different 
from what it was then. In 1921 the Labour Party believed 
there was no hope of peace until the proletariat had succeeded 
in getting control of foreign policy. In 1934 Labour had 
decided that there was hope of peace and the proletariat was 
not in control of foreign policy in any country in the world. 

Take another point in the declaration : 

. . . Therefore the Congress (in Geneva) asks the proletariats to 
remember their historic duty at the present hour. This duty is to 
assume the leadership of the popular pacifist movements in their 
respective countries, to carry on against imperialism and militarism 
a struggle more violent and effective than ever before—and with 
all the means, political and industrial, at their disposal. . . . 


What was the historic duty of the proletariat as inter- 
preted by the Labour Party in 1934? It is contained in the 
new policy as follows : 

. . « Sanctions—Assistance—the duty unflinchingly to support our 
Government in all the risks and consequences of fulfilling its duty 
to take part in collective action against a peace-breaker. . . . 

Well, that, too, seems clear. Our Government, which is 

the present National Government, is from Labour standards 
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an Imperialist Government. In 1921 we had to ‘carry on’ 
against it. In 1934 we had to give it unflinching support. 
Loyal Labour will say, of course, that that unflinching sup- 
port was only to be given when it was carrying on its work 
for the League. Loyal Labourists cannot have it both ways. 
As League of Nations supporters they blame the Fascist 
Governments for the tension in Europe. As Labour poli- 
ticians they blame the National Government. When not 
speaking exclusively for the League of Nations the Labour 
Party denounces the National Government as being Im- 
petialist, and it does not cease to be Imperialist merely because 
Mr. Eden, the Foreign Secretary, pays periodic visits to 
Geneva. 

Another condition which the Labour Party made in 1921 
before the League could be considered worthy of support 
was quite forgotten in 1934, Not even the most loyal Labour 
man would claim that the proletariat of Europe or the British 
Trade Unions have yet been allowed to send delegates to the 
League or its yarious Committees. Still another declaration 
was made at the Geneva Socialist Congress and quite ignored 
by the Labour Party in 1934. This declaration was : 


The League of ‘Nations cannot be an effective guarantee of 
peace except on the condition that it is a democratic international 
organisation, including all nations without exception, and possessing 
powers which will enable it to bring about through the establish- 
ment of an international police force the universal disarmament of 
nations by land, sea and air. . . . 


It should be made quite clear, of course, that the Socialist 
International was not opposed to the theory of a League of 
Nations. What the International did was to emphasise that 
the League as constituted could not solve any of the Euro- 
pean problems, and perhaps the most vital difference between 
the old Labour policy and the new is on the right of the 
League to make war. Whereas in 1934 we had given the 
League full unfettered discretion to make war, the original 
Labour policy laid this down as one of its fundamental objec- 
tions to the League. On this issue they said : 


. . . This struggle against militarism is not in contradiction to the 
collaboration of the proletariats in the League of Nations. The 
working classes cannot, in the interests of peace, consider with 
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hostility or indifference the organisation of the League of Nations 
as created by the Treaty of Versailles, but it is their duty to proclaim 
its insufficiency and defects, the worst of which is the recognition, in 
Art. 12, of the right to make war. . . . (Italics mine.) 


Whilst repudiating the right of the League to make war, 
the Labour Party of that day also laid the blame for the 
collapse of economic life in Europe at the door of the League, 
which we are now asked to support without reserve. 

A manifesto was issued by the Party in 1920 explaining the 
causes of the economic paralysis. They were as follows : 


(1) The fall in productive power and output due to exhaustion 
and destruction by war and a political reconstruction of Europe 
which has ignored economic realities. 

(2) Financial chaos due to the reckless financial policy imposed 
upon all the countries of Europe during the war, and the absence 
of belief in Europe’s future security. 

(3) The consequent collapse of the machinery of exchange and 
international trade. ; 

(4), The economic terms of the Peace Treaties. 


At the annual Conference of 1921 another resolution was 
catried unanimously demanding the revision of the Peace 
Treaties, and at the same Conference a resolution was also 
unanimously passed condemning any alliance between France 
and Britain. At the Conference of 1922 Mr. R. C. Wallhead, 
Chairman of the Independent Labour Party, submitted a 
resolution in favour of the Socialist and Labour Parties of all 
nations agreeing to oppose any war entered into by any 
Government, whatever the ostensible object of the war. Mr, 
Tom Kennedy, M.P. for Kirkcaldy, submitted on behalf of 
the Social Democratic Federation an amendment to the 
resolution that Labour and Socialist Parties should be free to 
support any nation forced by armed aggression to defend its 
independence or its democratic institutions. On the amend- 
ment being put it was defeated by 3,231,000 votes to 1294. 
The resolution was adopted. 

Thus it will be seen that in 1922 the Party’s attitude was 
to oppose any war entered into by any Government, whatever 
the ostensible object. But in 1934, when the Party attitude 
became the ‘ duty unflinchingly to support our Government 
in all the risks and consequences of fulfilling its duty to take 
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patt in collective action against a peace-breaker,’ we were 
told it was not a new policy. That resolution of 1922 was 
the official policy of the whole party the moment it had been 
carried by the vote of the delegates. ‘The resolution was 
never rescinded. In 1923 the annual Conference devoted 
considerable attention to the action of France in invading the 
Ruhr. On January 25, 1933, a joint meeting of the General 
Council of the Trade Unions Congress and the National 
Executive of the Labour Party issued a manifesto in the 
following terms : 


. . - The General Council of the British Trade Unions Congres 
and the Executive Committee of the British Labour Party express 
the solidarity of British Labour with the working population of the 
Ruhr in their resentment of the invasion of the Ruhr, which is 
calculated to bring about the economic enslavement of the German 
people and the political dismemberment of their country. . . . 


I need not quote the whole manifesto, as the first para- 
graph interprets the spirit of the whole. It was sent to the 
Secretary-General of the League of Nations and to the 


members of the Council of the League, but the League to 


which we are blindly committed to-day raised not one finger 
to prevent the ‘ economic enslavement of the German people.’ 

It is true that our enthusiasm for a complete revision of 
the Treaty of Versailles cooled down considerably in the year 
1924. Labour was then in office, But from then until 1934 
nobody had dared to place sanctions on the Agenda of the 
Conference as part of official Labour policy. In 1929 we 
issued our election manifesto dealing with international peace, 
but the word sanctions finds no place there. The manifesto 
said : 


. . » Labour stands for Arbitration and Disarmament. It will 
accept the general Act of Arbitration, Conciliation and Judicial 
Settlement approved by the League. A drastic reduction of arma- 
ments is long overdue. Labour welcomes the initiative of the 
United States. It will press for the speedy completion of the Dis- 
armament Treaty and the convocation of a General Disarmament 


Conference. ... 


Not one word thete, it will be noticed, calling upon the 
workers of Britain to give unflinching support to our Govern- 
ment. Indeed with unfailing regularity a resolution of some 
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form or other was unanimously passed at all Conferences 
urging resistance to all wars. That of 1926, moved by Mr. 
Ponsonby, now Lord Ponsonby, calling upon the workers 
to make clear to their Governments that they would meet 
any threat of war by organised general resistance, was typical 
of the rest. It was not until 1933 thatthe young men of Geneva 
began to get a footing in the Party. . Unusual phrases for 
Labour Conferences began to creep into speeches, and whilst 
the fact that there were poverty and slums in Britain would 
have come as news to these young men, there was nothing 
they did not know about Geneva. Labour and Trade Union 
leaders, who neither knew nor cared anything about Geneva, 
began to be impressed by the knowledge of the new men as 
they recited word for word all the articles of the Geneva 
decalogue. But in 1933 there was only confusion of thought 
on these questions, and this confusion manifested itself in 
the delegates voting for a resolution condemning the futility 
of the League and cheering to the echo a speech made by Mr. 
Henderson committing us to the League all on the same fore- 
noon, Until that day the minds of delegates faithfully 
reflected the policy of 1921, so far as the League was con- 
cerned. They took the same view of the League as many 
Nonconformists do of the Church of England—you did not 
openly denounce it, but as a means of salvation it left a lot to 
be desired. The reports of the 1933 Conference must be read 
to be believed, and as the new policy, which we were told was 
not a new policy, dates from that time, all Labour supporters 
should read them again. If they do they will find that on 
Wednesday morning, October 4, 1933, Sit Charles Trevelyan 
moved a resolution the salient points of which were : 


. . » This Conference views with the most grave disquiet the 
steady drift of the international situation towards war; the con- 
tinued failure of Governments assembled at Geneva to check 
developments in this direction; and the manifest determination 
of Governments individually to retain and to strengthen their 
armaments, a policy which, if not checked, by itself makes war a 
certainty ; places on record its conviction that the working class of 
any country has no quarrel with the working class of another 
country and extends to our fellow-workers abroad the expression 
of our good will and fraternity, and, believing that as the British 
Labour Party is now by far the largest and most powerful working- 
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class party both nationally and internationally, it should take the 
lead in formulating proposals for securing the fullest co-operation 
between all sections of the Labour Movement, . . . 


The resolution further asked the Conference : 


.. . To pledge itself to take no part in war and to resist it with the 
whole force of the Labour Movement and to seek consultation 
forthwith with the Trade Union and Co-operative Movements with 
a view to deciding and announcing to the country what steps, 
including a general'strike, are to be taken to organise the opposition 
of the organised working-class movement in the event of war or 
threat of war, and utges the National. Joint bodies to make immediate 

approaches to endeavour to secure international action by the 
workers on the same lines... . ; 


In the course of his speech, Sir Charles openly derided 
the League. He said: 


. . . The great instrument for keeping the peace, the League of 
Nations, some day will be the machinery for international safety, 
but it will be when hearts ate different and when Governments are 
different. We have got to develop it as a Party as far as we can, 


but from the League'of Nations there is no final safety now. The 
League of Nations is worked by feeble and sceptical Governments 
like our own, or by Governments that openly deride world peace, 
like Italy and Germany. , If our Government would not use the 
League of Nations to try to check Japan, have we any belief at all 
that it would itself be checked if it embroiled itself with other 


nations? ... 


Sir’ Charles, needless to say, was loudly cheered. In that 
debate two speakers praised the resolution but regretted that 
Sit Charles had not moved the thing they had in mind, which, 
as it happens, was totally different to that resolution. 

Mr. Noel Baker said : 


. . . If I have one difference with the authors of the resolution it is 
that I regret they did not base it on the Kellogg Pact and the 
Covenant of the League of Nations. The Kellogg Pact and the 
Covenant of the League of Nations make for the Governments and 
the capitalists of the world that very renunciation which we are 
calling upon our Trade Union comrades to make to-day. . . . 

. . . we know that if a Socialist Foreign Minister came back to 
office he would again be able to use the League of Nations. . . . 
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You will note that Sir Charles, in moving his resolution, 
had emphasised that from the Socialist standpoint the League 
had not and could not be worked, and provided no final safety. 
Mr. Baker, in supporting the resolution, said it had worked 
and would work, provided you had one Socialist Minister on 
it. Dr. Dalton, on the other hand, said the resolution did 
not go far enough for him, and again, although supporting 
the resolution, he had hoped it would be something totally 
and entirely different. Sir Charles Trevelyan had asked the 
Conference, *’To pledge itself to take no part in war and to 
resist it with the whole force of the Labour Movement.’ Dr. 
Dalton said : 


. » « My only criticism of the drafting would be that the resolution 
does not carry us perhaps quite far enough, that it does not commit 
us to the economic and financial boycott of any war-mongering 
State—Hitler, or any other person who may disturb the peace and 
murder the workers of the world,.. ... 


This, whilst differing completely from Sir Charles 
Trevelyan’s purpose, is still a long way from unflinching 
support of Mr. Neville Chamberlain. In any case the resolu- 
tion pledging resistance to all wars and urging the organised 
workers of the world to rely on their own strength rather 
than on the capitalist League of Nations, even with one 
Socialist on the Council, was catried unanimously. All that 
was on the Wednesday morning. At noon, Mr. Henderson 
was called upon to speak, and devoted his entire speech to 
showing that every Labour principle was already embodied 
in the Covenant of the League. He made it plain that he did 
not believe the organised workers of the world could ensure 
peace. He said: 


. . . But this is not the place to discuss in detail the means of 
making the League serve our ends better. I merely wish to draw 
attention to the fact that the League is the only international 
political instrument through which Governments can organise 
peace. Moreover, experience has shown that the League is a power- 
ful instrument which the Labour Government can use successfully. 
Great Britain has such powerful influence at Geneva that any lead 
which we give will be followed by others. ‘Then the machinery 
and obligations of the League are so constructed as to favour the 
kind of policies in which we believe. The League is a machine 
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geared for policies of world organisation, not for policies of inter- 
national anarchy. . . . 


By the time he sat down the resolution just passed by the 
Conference calling on the Conference, ‘ To pledge itself to 
take no part in war and to resist it with the whole force of the 
Labour Movement’ was torn to tatters, but the delegates 
cheered Mr. Henderson even more vociferously than they had 
cheered Sir Charles Trevelyan. Nevertheless, Sir Charles’ 
resolution was now the official policy of the Party, and Mr. 
Henderson’s speech was not. Obviously something had to 
be done about it. As Mr. Henderson said, ‘ we were the 
alternative Government,’ and it might have been awkward if 
the Labour Government had one policy and the Party one 
quite different, although in view of past records there seemed 
no apparent reason why this should cause embarrassment. 
The explanation may be that foreign affairs are different. At 
any rate the move to replace Sir Charles’ policy by something 
quite different began at once. Mr. Walter Citrine, now Sir 
Walter, was the first objector in public. Mr. Citrine, judging 
from his speeches abroad in July of this year, is moved less by 
the horror and desolation of war than by the inconvenience 
of a general strike. On November 5, 1933, Mr. Citrine said : 


. It is no use assuming that the Trade Union Movement can be 
used on any and every occasion when war broke out in some 
remote part of the world. 

A general strike, under our present law, is illegal, and it would 
be folly to attempt to resort to this method in the way we are 
exhorted to do from some quarters. . . . 


Yet Sir Walter, speaking in Paris in July this year, said : 


. We all realised what a great responsibility we were taking, as 
it. may lead to war; but all agreed that, in view of the present 
circumstances, we had better run the risk of war when the Spanish 
Republic still exists than be finally drifted into war when it is too 
late to interfere. . . . 


Which would seem to imply that Sir Walter much prefers 
a legal war to an illegal general strike. 

The foreign experts had been at work, and by September 
1934 Labour’s Peace and War Policy was public property, but 
this time the first body to decide for or against the policy was 
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not the Labour Party itself, but the Trade Union Congress. 
The document, like all Labour electioneering documents, 
appeared designed to please everybody. For the first time in 
history the tenets of Karl Marx and Lord Robert Cecil were 
reconciled in one composite statement, There was the refer- 
ence to Capitalism being the root cause of war, there was also 
the implicit belief that you could prevent war without doing 
anything to affect the root causes. - There were the usual 
attacks on the National Government for its failure to work 
for peace. One paragraph said: 


. . » Inthis country the ‘ National ’ Government has a few members 
who desire feebly to make something of the League, others who 
have no policy, and a determined minority, rapidly gaining the 
upper hand because they know what they want, who believe in 
international anarchy, with its concomitants, the ‘ Balance of Power,’ 
a new race in armaments, and ultimately another World War... . 


It was claimed, too, that the British Government wielded 
great influence at Geneva, but as ours was a war-mongering 
Government this seemed no good reason for supporting the 
League. On this point the document said : 


. . - Labour’s foreign policy is based on the collective Peace 
system. The collective Peace system means the League of Nations 
plus such co-operation between the League and non-Member States 
as may be established either on the Pact of Paris or other treaties or 
by other means, Labour’s policy is directed to developing the 
collective system in such a way as to make it a sure guarantee of 
Peace. ... 


But the document, whilst believing that this National 
Government was pursuing a policy which would ultimately 
lead to war, and holding such influence at Geneva as to make 
its wat-mongering policy successful, became worthy of trust 
in another paragraph. This paragraph says : 


. . . Labour is emphatically opposed to any form of aggressive 
war, but we recognise that there might be circumstances under 
which the Government of Great Britain might have to use its 
military and naval forces in support of the League in restraining an 
aggressor nation which declined to submit to the authority of the 
League and which flagrantly used military measures in defiance of 
its pledged word... . 
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From that the transition was easy to the most vital para- 
gtaph of all, the one which says that when this ‘ war-monget- 
ing ’ Government decides to enforce sanctions, it is the duty 
of Britain’s workers to : 


. Support our Government in all the risks and consequences of 
fulfilling its duty to take part in collective action against a peace- 


It is fair to say, however, that a condition was laid down 
as to the giving of unflinching support to the Government, 
as the document laid it down that it was our duty to insist 
on our Government ceasing to pursue a policy which was 
bound to lead to war. The difficulty, of course, was that the 
document could not define how we were to insist. The 
general strike was ruled out, because of psychological and 
other difficulties, and even the question of handling munitions 
ptesented the apparently insuperable difficulty of defining 
what were and what were not munitions, Apart from these, 
the only two. effective methods of stopping the mad career 
of a Government bent on war, the Labour Movement was at 
liberty to insist by any other means that the Government 
should pursue a peace policy and not a war one. 

Nevertheless, this document was accepted. with but little 
opposition, and is now the official policy of the Labour 
Patty. Mr. Henderson returned once more to Geneva, still 
convinced by his experts that the League of Nations, as he 
himself said: ‘Is a powerful instrument which the Labour 
Government can use successfully. . . .’ 

He had laboured with untiring zeal to get the League, not 
to abolish war, but merely to agree on a reduction in arma- 
ments. Not even the need for economy in all countries could 
persuade a reduction in expenditure. Mr. Henderson 
returned a broken man, but the experts still continue to tell 
us that the League is the sure hope for Peace. Whilst telling 
us that Mr, Eden cannot be trusted to see justice done to the 
workers of Warwick, and that justice can only be secured by 
electing a Labour M.P. in his place, by some curious trans- 
formation the same Mr. Eden will see justice done to the 
workers of Germany, France, Bolivia, or any other country 
we choose to name. By the same process of teasoning we 
had expelled Mr. Harry Pollitt from the Labour Party because 
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he took his orders from Mr. Litvinoff, and had welcomed 
Mr. Litvinoff himself to Geneva. 

When the Conference which decided we should go to war 
each time the League of Nations felt so disposed had ended, 
I travelled back to London with an official of the Labour 
Party. Naturally we discussed the decision and, as he was 
in favour of it, I said, ‘ You will understand that this means 
you must now support armaments,’ but he could not see at 
all that giving unflinching support’ to the Government 
implied that. Well, it is now the policy of the Labour Party. 
We are pledged to give unflinching support to the Govern- 
ment in the new policy, but to show it is not a new policy we 
stick to the old one of being against armaments, If this were 
merely a matter for Conference debates, no hatm would be 
done, but since 1933 the new policy has had disastrous effects. 
The Patty which was pledged to secure justice for Germany 
is now decidedly anti-German. That breaks through now 
with dangerous regularity. The first glimpse of it came in 
the speech of Dr. Dalton at Hastings in 1933, when he talked 
of Hitler as a menace to peace. But Hitler had done nothing 
in foreign policy in 1933 that we had not! advised should be 
done. He had come to power pledged to carry out the terms 
of the many Labour resolutions demanding justice for 
Germany. He had ruthlessly suppressed all opinion which 
prevented him giving’ effect to his mandate from the electors 
of Germany. Whereas the Labour Party and the Trade Unions 
are satisfied to prevent Communists who disagree with them 
from attending as delegates to the various Conferences, Hitler 
had placed them in concentration camps. If necessaty, we 
would do the same. At present disaffiliation serves the 
purpose. 

This anti-German feeling, at first confined to a few 
experts in the Party, has now spread’to thousands of decent 
people who ‘sincerely believe Germany is the enemy. The 
reasoning is quite simple. ‘They say the League stands for 
peace, and all those who do not believe in the League ‘stand 
for war. Yet the remarkable thing is that, whilst the Party 
leaders ate creating the illusion that Germany is responsible 
for the present tension in Europe, in Parliament, according to 
the traditions of the political game, they are throwing all the 
blame on the National Government. When the Disarmament 
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Conference was finally shown to be abortive, the Parliamentary 
leaders did not blame Germany. They tabled a resolution in 
the House of Commons in the following terms : 


. . . That this House regrets that the strong desire of the country 
for international agreement on disarmament has not been reflected 
in the policy pursued by His Majesty’s Government at the Dis- 
armament Conference, and, realising the growing opinion in favour 
of the total disarmament of all nations throughout the world, this 
House calls upon the Government to submit to the Conference 
proposals for : 

(a) the complete abandonment of all air bombing ; 

(d) the general abolition of all weapons at present forbidden to 
Germany by the Treaty of Versailles, namely, tanks, heavy 
artillery, capital ships, aircraft carriers, submarines, and 
all naval and military aircraft... . 


We are losing votes at the by-elections, and there is no 
doubt at all our foreign policy is one of the chief causes. If 
it was designed to catch the millions of League of Nations 
Union supporters, it has failed in its purpose. These millions 
may weigh the issues at an election as to which Party is most 
likely to pursue peace. Equally they may ask themselves 
which Government is most likely to preserve their property, 
and whilst they probably would like to vote Labour on the 
first issue, the evidence appears to be that they vote National 
on the second. Certainly the eleven million peace balloters 
are not yet Labour supporters. It may well be asked why 
trade union delegates agreed to such a stupid and dangerous 
foreign policy. The only answer I can give is a simple one, 
and, therefore, will not be acceptable to the experts. The 
answer is that only a tiny fraction of trade union delegates 
trouble about foreign affairs. Of necessity their work and 
interests lie in the home field, and when the experts produce 
a policy it is accepted sometimes from sheer boredom. ‘The 
remarkable thing is that the people who oppose the new 
policy are precisely those who were judged to be right after 
the tragedy of 1914-18. Let us hope we will be spared the 
necessity of proving by blood that they are still right. Perhaps 
through sheer loss of votes the Party may again decide, as 
they did in 1921, that the historic mission of the working 
class movement is not to give unflinching support to this 
Government in Britain or to its prototypes at Geneva. But 
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whatever we decide for the future we ought to be honest 
about it. The Party programme adopted in 1934 explicitly 
states that Britain may be attacked by a predatory power. 
When that has been conceded it is useless to wait until we 
are attacked, We should be prepared now. If, as Dr. Dalton 
states, this predatory power is Germany, we ought to cease 
each week-end blaming poor Sir John Simon, because his 
actions at Geneva in 1933 have produced the present tension 
in Europe. If, on the other hand, Sir John Simon and the 
National Government are to blame for the war spirit in 
Europe, we should cease each week-end to talk of the menace 
of the Fascist powers. 

Since the foregoing was written the Parliamentary Labour 
Patty has been faced with a dilemma of its own creation. 
Many who supported the 1934 policy, in the belief that it was 
not a new policy, quite naturally feel that the Party must still 
oppose armaments. Mr. Herbert Morrison, who supported 
the 1934 policy, wants to vote against the estimates until he 
knows whether the armaments are for collective peace or for 
aggression. Nobody can tell him that except the National 
Government, which alone knows the facts. 

Dr. Dalton, being largely responsible for the 1934 policy 
‘giving unflinching support to our Government’ when 
engaged in the usual righteous war, decided that support 
could best be given by remaining neutral. As a means of 
getting votes and popularity, neutrality has never been a 
success. Pilate tried it once and failed badly. So long as the 
1934 policy remains, the Labour Party cannot remain neutral. 
It is committed to armaments. Perhaps the muddle created 
by the experts will be all for good. Perhaps the working-class 
common sense, which made the Party, will reassert itself, and 
draft a policy based on truth rather than on vote catching. 
If we do that we will realise once again that putting Britain 
tight is a full-time job, and that in foreign affairs at least 
80 per cent. of the population of all countries are working 
class like ourselves, and that neither they nor we want wat. 
The foreign policy which the working class of all countries 
can really understand is that laid down to me in a Highland 
shepherd’s cottage—‘ Let them that make the wars fight 
them.’ 

Jorn ScaNton. 
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THE POLITICAL STRUCTURE OF THE 
PORTUGUESE ‘ NEW STATE’ 


By Witiram C. ATKINSON 


THe Portuguese ‘Estado Novo’ came into being, as so 
many more régimes in the Peninsula, by military pronunci- 
amiento. On May 28, 1926, an army tising, followed by a 
march on Lisbon, spelt the end of the sixteen-year republic, 
and over its obsequies none were found to mourn. Since 
that date there has been a progressive development from atmy 
tule, through a ‘ dictatorship of professors,’ to a constitu- 
tional State that seeks more and mote to bring the nation at 
large into the partnership. 

The interest of the chapter is not confined to Portugal. 
There are deeply-grained differences between that country 
and Spain, but they do not obscure a basic Peninsular unity, 
and especially is this true in the political tradition. Factors of 
national temperament above all have dictated an almost 
identical course to the Liberal experiment in both countries 
down the nineteenth century. Spain has 2 more pronounced 
penchant for civil war, due chiefly to the complications of 
tegionalism. ‘This apart, the sorty history of democracy 
shows but little divergence as one crosses and recrosses a 
largely arbitrary frontier. ‘The problems are the same, the 
pitfalls are the same, the whipping-boys that can be invoked 
to cioak those pitfalls are the same. Spain’s record in her 
second tepublic differs chiefly from that of the first in having 
ended more disastrously still. Portugal’s recotd in the sixteen 
years of her republican experiment includes sixteen revolutions, 
forty-three Cabinets and complete financial chaos. It demon- 
sttated convincingly the bankruptcy of Liberalism, and the 
word is now anathema on Portuguese lips. The Liberal creed, 
universally desirable in principle, rests on assumptions that, until 
their validity has been demonstrated, are apt to prove fatal ; 
and such validity has never been demonstrated in the Peninsula. 
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The achievement ‘by Portugal of a degree of otder, 
stability and progress never known befote, that has lasted for 
over a decade and shows every promise of lasting for mary 
more, thus adds to its intrinsic importance in an unsettled 
Europe the value of a pointer for Spain too. ‘There may be 
several ways out of the morass for that unhappy country. 
Some think there may be only one. Portugal has been quick 
to leatn from her neighbour’s tragic mistakes, as well as from 
her own, and has incorporated that wisdom ity het new poli- 
tical structure. It would be one more mistake, and equally 
tragic, were Spain to close its mind to the Portuguese experi- 
ence. Much of the Spanish tragedy can be seen so clearly as 
a vain charging, in the name of a dogmatic ideology, against 
the stone wall of fact. 

The fabric of the ‘ New State’ tests on cettain basic 
ptinciples born of a keen sense of reality, which means here 
the nature of the people it has to govern. Its Constitution, 
unlike the Spanish one of 1931, is no revivalist document 
professing to create a new heaven and a new earth, a mosaic 
of ideas and ideals pierced together from. half the world’s 
charters, and unrelated in consequence to the deep unchanging 
nature of men and things at home. It is a cautious relating of 
Portuguese qualities and defects to specifically Portuguese 
potentialities. The deliberateness of its promulgation, after 
eight years of dictatorship—it was approved by national 
plebiscite in March 1934 and amended in points of detail a 
year later—is part of that caution, and the result is a document 
that can only be called illiberal in the sense that it subordinates 
individual freedom to the common good. Its doctrinal 
essence finds expression in the so-called ‘’Ten Command- 
ments’ (of rather articles) of the ‘New State.’ They deserve 
quotation. ' 

(1) The‘ New State’ is the synthesis of whatever is lasting 
in the genuine traditions of the nation and whatever is new in 
its most advanced ideals. It is the ethical, social ahd political 
vanguard of the nation. 

(2) It is the pledge of the nation’s independence and unity, 
of the stability of its organic forces, of the fruitful alliance of 
all its creative energies. 

(3) No one class in society controls it; it subordinates 
all classes to the higher ideal of national interest. 
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(4) It repudiates the ideal of ‘ Authority without Liberty ’ 
equally with that of ‘ Liberty without Authority.’ It takes its 
stand on authority and specific liberties as compatible and 
mutually necessary factors. 

(5) The individual has his place in society as 2 member 
of natural groups, the family, the guild or corporation, the 
municipality, etc., and as such he enjoys all necessary rights. 
The ‘ New State’ is concerned, not with the abstract Rights 
of Man, but with the concrete liberties of men. 

(6) Without a strong Executive no State can be strong. 
Parliamentarism subjected the Government to the tyranny of 
a political assembly largely conditioned by irresponsible and 
selfish party aims. The ‘ New State’ ensures that the State 
shall be strong by providing for the security, independence 
and continuity of its rulers. 

(7) In the ‘ New State’ national representation is not a 
matter of passing political thought. It is genuinely represen- 
tative because it is effected through real and permanent 
otganisations, the family, the guild or corporation, the 
municipality, etc. 

(8) Every Portuguese has a right to the freedom and 
dignity of life. Nevertheless, before anything else, the right 
of Portugal to that same freedom and dignity must be upheld 
by everyone. The common good supersedes, since it includes, 
the individual good. 

(9) The ‘ New State’ seeks to reinstate Portugal in her 
historic greatness, in the plenitude of her own civilisation as 
agteatempire. It desires to make Portugal one of the greatest 
spiritual forces in the world to-day. 

(10) Its enemies are the enemies of the nation. In the 
service of the nation—that is, of order, of the common good 
and of equity—force may and should be used, for it is 
employed in the legitimate defence of the nation. 

Articles 4 and 10 are the answer to the various charges of 
tyranny and obscurantism brought against the régime. If the 
latter makes a bold claim in identifying the régime with the 
nation, it is to be remembered, not only that the record of 
eleven years of fruitful service to the common weal, and not 
to any patty or sectional interests, largely justifies it, but, 
further, that the basic indictment of all previous régimes in 
the Peninsula has been precisely that they never were so 
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identified. Had the Second Spanish Republic, for example, 
set out to be a republic for Spaniards and not merely for 
republicans, its course would have been very different. 
Granted the integrity necessary to guarantee such identity, the 
exercise of authority in its defence clearly follows. ‘It is a 
lesser harm,’ to quote one of Salazar’s obiter dicta, ‘ to forbid 
criticism than to forgo obedience.’ 

But it is to Articles 5 and 7 that most significance attaches. 
The former marks clearly the gulf fixed between the ‘ New 
State’ and Communism, the supreme bugbear of modern 
Portugal. The whole Portuguese attitude to the Spanish 
Civil War springs from its conception of the Government side 
as Communists en bloc, In recent months it has allowed the 
tegimentation of its manhood, in the Portuguese Youth 
Movement and Portuguese Legion, avowedly to combat 
Communist views, and it loses no opportunity of underlining 
the incompatibility of individualism as a political creed with 
ordered government. The individual as such has no rights in 
Portugal. As a citizen he has, but only in virtue of a clearly 
defined social contract. Hence the emphasis given to the 
natural, therefore persisting, therefore responsible groupings 
of man in society. 

This line of thought may easily be pursued to extremes, as 
in Italy and Germany, and Portugal has suffered from being 
labelled as Fascist. The label is incorrect. Authoritarian 
Portugal unquestionably is; totalitarian she is not. The 
State is an instrument, not an end. It recognises moral and 
ethical values of a validity and permanence far out-reaching 
its own, and the apotheosis of the Fascist and the Nazi States, 
that is their most objectionable feature to the Liberal mind, 
has here no place. 

Among such higher values—Salazar calls them basic 
dogmas—is the family. Communism and the Spanish 
Republic have sought to weaken the family structure as an 
outworn tradition. Nazism and Fascism have sought to 
degrade it to the rank of a mere instrument of State purpose. 
To the ‘ New State’ it ranks, like religion, high among the 
* genuine traditions of the nation,’ and the Spanish experience 
has shown that one may not strike at such with impunity. 
Régimes come and go; family and faith remain. On such 
permanent values the régime that seeks to survive must 
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obviously build, and Article 7 is thus the basic cleavage 
between the ‘New State’ and the old. The party system, 
that Salazar is confident he has scotched for good, pursued 
politics as a game and left the people out of account: irre- 
sponsibility was its hall-mark. The new unitary régime is the 
final integration of the responsible and permanent nuclei of 
the nation. As this sinks or swims, so will they, and imme- 
diate and ultimate interests coincide. 

This respect for and defence of the family is oft reiterated. 
The third section of Part I. of the Constitution, entitled ‘ ‘The 
Fundamental Guarantees,’ is given up to it as ‘ the first basis 
of social education, discipline and harmony and the backbone 
of the political order.’ There the State undertakes to protect 
maternity, to regulate taxation according to family needs, and 
to do its utmost in defence of manners and morals. Heads of 
families elect the district councils, which in their turn elect 
municipal and provincial councils and are duly represented 
in the Corporative Chamber. The family leaven works 
throughout. 

The National Assembly, or Lower Chamber, consists of 
ninety deputies (three of the present Chamber ate women), 
elected by direct suffrage on a fout-yeat mandate. The 
electoral roll, which at the census of 1934 numbered slightly 
under half a milion, comptises male citizens, of age or 
enfranchised, who can tead and write or who, if unable to do 
$0, pay at least 100 escudos (some 185.) a year in respect of 
certain property or professional taxes, and of female citizens, 
likewise of age or enfranchised, who have received a secondaty 
or higher education. There is, further, a six months’ tesi- 
dential qualification. Electors, that is to say, must give some 
ptoof, however elemental, of responsibility, based either on 
gtounds of intelligence ot of having interests at stake. 

The Assembly meets for three months annually, but may 
be convoked exceptionally, as it may be dissolved, by presi- 
dential dectee. Among its functions are the making and 
interpretation of laws (with one important exception: it may 
not initiate any legislation that would entail new burdens on 
the Exchequer), approval of the budget, and the defence of 
the Constitution. It may refuse to ratify emergency dectees 
promulgated by the Government, but it cannot overthrow the 
Government (¢f. Article 6 above), which derives its mandate 
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ftom the President of the Republic, himself elected by direct 
sufftage for a period of seven yeats. 

This Chamber may thus be seen as a modified concession 
to democratic tradition in that it concedes popular represen- 
tation without any particular guarantee of competence or 
disinterestedness. Bitter experience has shown that any such 
concession in the Peninsula needs adequate safeguards. To 
many it seemed that the Spanish Republic took the first step 
towards inevitable suicide when it abolished from the draft 
Constitution the proposals for a Senate. No check on the 
vagaries of the Cortes remained, and passion, prejudice and 
partisanship in due course set the pace to the abyss. In 
Portugal the safeguard is the Corporative Chamber. 

The ‘ New State’ by definition is a corporative republic, 
and this Second Chamber, representative of all aspects of the 
administrative, moral, cultural and economic life of the 
nation, is its bulwark. In all there are twenty-four sections, 
ranging from fishing to the Press, from tourism to the fine 
atts. Many of these branches of national activity are not as 
yet organised in the corporative sense: in the interim they 
ate represented in the Chamber by nominees of a corporative 
council. ‘The Chamber sits concurrently with the Assembly, 
and functions in specialised sections meeting in camera. Its 
primaty task is to discuss and report on all proposals of law, 
whether initiated by the Government or by the Assembly, 
before the latter may begin discussion thereon. The Minister 
ot Ministers affected by the proposal, and the member of the 
Assembly responsible for broaching it, are entitled to be 
present. 

The Corpotative Chamber is the major hope of the 
‘New State.’ If Portugal succeeds, as seems probable, in 
turning over the new leaf that Spain thought but failed to 
turh in 1931, if, further, the régime escapes, as again seems 
probable, the fate that ultimately befell the Right dictatorship 
of 1923-30 in Spain, the explanation will probably be found 
to reside here. The strength of the British political system, 
as of any democracy, resides less in its Legislature than in its 
Civil Service. Every weakening of this throws’ incteased 
responsibility on the Legislature. With us the danger lies 
rather in the opposite direction, but neither Spain nor 
Portugal has ever been famous for a tradition of disinterested 
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competence in its Civil Service. While this was the chief part 
of the spoils of victory in the party game it could not be 
otherwise. ‘The electoral triumph of the Popular Front in 
Spain in February 1936 was followed immediately by the 
dismissal of over a thousand municipal employees in the 
capital alone. 

The Portuguese Constitution forbids the public func- 
tionary to have any share in party politics, but the Corporative 
Chamber goes much farther towards redressing the pernicious 
tradition of a century. It signifies that, for the first time in 
the Peninsula, government has been accepted as a science 
reserved to the specialist, not as an art reserved to the dilettante. 
Primo de Rivera was a benevolent general who got things 
done, but who often failed to bring into responsibility those 
most directly concerned and most competent in questions of 
national welfare. The charge lies as heavily on his opponents 
as on himself. They included most of Spain’s intellectuals. 
In the end they brought him down, and they have since 
reaped the harvest. The ‘New State’ has definitely got, 
if not all the intellectuals, at least the responsible intellectuals 
of the country behind it. 

The ‘ New State’ accepts responsibility for the rational 
ordering of the economic life of the nation, not by direct 
interference in every direction—for the stimulation of private 
enterprise and initiative follows directly on its creed that the 
nation must, in the long run, work out its own salvation—but 
by encouraging large-scale co-operation between all cognate 
interests, especially between capital and labour, by official 
approval of collective contracts, and by the vetoing of all 
exploitation of elements unable to defend themselves. Agri- 
culture, on which the bulk of the population depends for its 
livelihood, is a case in point. The peasant and the agricultural 
labourer ate excluded from the province of the Statute of 
National Labour, given the impossibility of standardising 
conditions throughout the country. Instead their interests 
are entrusted to casas do povo, ot village institutes—one to each 
parish. All heads of families and males over eighteen are 
members of the local institute, while every landowner is under 
obligation to become a patron and to contribute regularly to 
its funds. ‘These are implemented from State and other 
administrative sources. The institute, managed by a com- 
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mittee of two patrons and one member, exists to help the 
peasant in his every problem cf toil and leisure, facilitating 
loans, technical advice, marketing, insurance, and coming 
forward on all the hundred and one aspects of rural existence 
that the individual t is unable to envisage. They are 
the channel of approach to authority, and ate represented 
ultimately in the Corporative Chamber. 

The President’s duties and prerogatives are not dissimilar 
to those devolving on the President of the Spanish Republic, 
but again Portugal has learnt by experience. In the matter 
of dissolving the National Assembly the’ readet’s memory 
will be fresh of how the exercise of that duty in Spain made 
Alcal4 Zamora the butt and eventually the victim of party 
tivalries. The President in Portugal is responsible only to 
the nation, which he represents: no vote or decision of the 
Assembly can touch his acts or functions. This safeguard on 
the one hand has its necessary complement on the other in 
the Council of State, consisting of the Prime Minister, the 
Presidents of the Assembly, the Corporative Chamber and 
the Supreme Court, the Attorney-General, and five repre- 
sentatives of public life chosen for life by the Chief of State 
himself. In every major decision the President must take 
advice from the Council of State, and his acts must further 
be countersigned by the Prime Minister and his colleagues 
most directly concerned. For the withdrawal of confidence 
from the Government, however, the President is alone 
responsible. It is on this alone that.a Government can fall ; 
its mandate has no other limit. The exclusion of the Assembly 
from all intervention hete, if it throws a heavy onus on the 
integrity of Government and President alike, represents the 
final blow struck at the careerism and irresponsibility of party 
politics as the Peninsula has known them. 

Admiration of the Spanish Constitution of 1931 was 
tempered by one important consideration. Elaborated in 
haste, it could not hope to avoid reflecting many of the 
animosities of the moment, and a consciousness of such bias 
became explicit straightway in the difficulties it set in the path 
of revision. A Cortes that signed its own death warrant in 
the act of modification was under strong temptation to make 
shift with the Constitution as it stood, and it soon became, in 
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both that revision was imperative and that no Cortes under 
the party system was prepared to pay the price. The ‘New 
State ’ has avoided this sin of original pride by enacting that 
its Constitution shall be revised by the Assembly every ten 
yeats. Should two-thirds of the Assembly be in favour, 
revision may take place after five years. In an emergency the 
President may further invest a newly elected Assembly with 
the charge, having previously consulted with the Council of 
State and given express indication of the points at issue. 
Finally, that the Assembly should from the beginning profess 
responsibility for the charter it was to defend, the first to be 
elected was itself given, and duly exercised, constituent 
powers. 

In spite of its Constitution and its two Chambers, Portugal 
retains many of the attributes of a dictatorship; but it is 
dictatorship with a difference. Its Premier is nothing if not 
honest, and just as he recognises moral limitations to power, 
so he admits freely that dictatorship in itself is no solution of 
political problems and must renounce any claim to perpetuity. 
It need not be tyrannical, it may guarantee the basic rights of 
the individual in the highest degree compatible with the 
common good more competently than many a so-called 
Liberal régime. It still remains an absolute power imposed 
atbitrarily from above, and leaves the fate of the many 
dependent on the moral calibre and competence of a few. 

As an era of transition, and only as such—pace Germany 
and Italy—it is justified. Its main task, after the restoration 
of order and the initiation of prosperity, is thus the eradication 
of those national defects that impelled its advent. To make 
the Portuguese as a people politically conscious, and to base 
that consciousness not on a Utopian creed of individualism— 
the rock on which Spain has foundered—but on a wedding of 
rights and obligations, on a personal and collective sense of 
responsibility, such is the inspiration behind the whole idea 
of ‘ corporativism ’ and the reason why the Government will 
permit anything rather than a resurgence of the egocentric 
party spirit. Growth in political stature is necessarily slow, 
and the problem must dominate the second decade of the 
dictatorship. On its success will depend whether or not there 
shall be a third. 

Wim C, ATKINSON. 
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By ArNotp LUNN 
Happy is the man who knows the value of research.—EuripPrDgs. 


I, 


I was recently asked to talk to a group of undergraduates at 
the University of London. In the course of my remarks I 
quoted from Andrew Smith’s book I Was a Soviet Worker. 
Smith was an ardent Communist who gave his life savings to 
the Communist Party and set sail from America for the Pro- 
mised Land. After working for three years in Soviet Russia 
he returned to tell his fellow Communists that Russia treats 
her workers worse than capitalist countries treat their dogs. 

When I had finished, a young Communist arose and put 
a question. 

* Are you aware,’ he asked, ‘ that Smith is a Trotskyite?’ 

I asked him if he could produce any evidence in support 
of this theory. He could produce no evidence. Smith, he 
replied, must be a Trotskyite because he had dared to criticise 
Soviet Russia. 

I suggested that the point at issue was not whether Smith 
was a Trotskyite but whether Smith’s statements could be 
disproved. This shocked him. 

A subsequent speaker made an interesting point which 
weakened the force of an argument which I had used, thus 
illustrating the fact that a lecturer who invites questions 
seldom leaves the lecture-hall without acquiring information. 
As I came out of the room in which I had been talking I found 
the young Communist surrounded by a group of friends to 
whom he was indignantly denouncing my bourgeois ideology. 
He snarled at me as I approached and said: ‘ Anyhow, that 
man at the back of the hall stumped you with his question.’ 

But why ‘stumped’? The man at the back of the hall 
had told me something which I did not know. I cannot see 
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why I should resent acquiring information. At forty-nine 
one is, of course, less perturbed than at twenty-two by the 
discovery that one is not infallible, and more grateful to those 
who add to one’s small stock of knowledge. All of which I 
tried to explain, but without effect. 

This young Communist was a characteristic product of an 
age in which the flight from reason is developing into a rout. 
He was not interested in truth except in so far as truth could 
be exploited in the interests of Communism. Facts were only 
of value in so far as they fitted into his particular creed. 

In the concluding paragraphs of that entertaining book 
The Testament of Joad, Mr. Joad satitises not only himself but 
the prevailing tendency of this age which my young Com- 
munist friend exemplified in his attitude. After analysing the 
Rhine experiments in telepathy Mr. Joad.explains that the new 
facts discovered by Rhine fit very conveniently into the 
Joadian philosophy. ‘The fit is perfect, but then if they 
had not fitted I should not have been disposed to attach much 
importance to them.’ 

The literal translation of the Greek word zetesis is ‘ seek- 
ing,’ and a philosophy of life is crystallised in this word, that 
eager curiosity which is characteristically Hellenic. There is 
little of this Greek spirit in the modern world. Slogans’and 
labels are our modern: substitutes for intellectual curiosity. 
Smith is a Trotskyite. So much for Smith. No need to read 
his book or to meet his arguments. Russian Smiths are liqui- 
dated by bullets, American Smiths by labels. Words which 
should: stimulate thought are degenerating into labels to save 
people from the necessity of thinking. And no word is more 
useful for this soporific purpose than ‘ Fascist.’ 

If you object to dictatorship in Russia, you are a Fascist. 
If you criticise certain aspects of democracy in England, you 
ate a Fascist. If you disapprove of that régime of terror which 
followed the institution of the Popular Front in Spain, you 
ate a Fascist. If you hope for friendlier relations with Italy, 
if you tesent the mischievous activities of our pacifist war- 
mongers, if you are not prepared for your son to die for 
Geneva, you ate a Fascist. 

And if you ate a Fascist nobody need bother any further 
with your views or your arguments. 

Perhaps the most popular thought-saving labels are the 
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words ‘ ptogressive’ and ‘ reactionary.’.. No-labels could be 
sillier. | If I have taken the wrong turning, it is foolish to 
progtess any further in the wrong direction. On the con- 
trary, I should react towards the crossroads where I went 
wrong. Roosevelt is often described: as a:ptogtessive. On 
the contrary, he is a reactionary, reacting'from the great 
heresy of economic Liberalism, the heresy that moral values 
must be, subotdinated to economic law.) He is reacting to 
the medizval view that economics should be subordinate to 
human welfare. 

Labels arewaluable in so far as they help to clarify thought, 
pernicious in so far as they are accepted as substitutes for 
thought. ‘To paste such labels as ‘ Fascist,’ ‘ Communist,’ or 
* Democratic ’.ovet the map of Europe is a silly waste of time. 
Never has Europe been more interesting to those who make 
some effort to understand the springs of political action. 
* Felice qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas.’ Intellectual curiosity 
makes for happiness, intellectual incuriosity for boredom. 
Russia, Italy, and Germany are laboratories whete experi- 
ments ate being carried out which will change the face of the 
world, and few of those who talk so glibly of Fascism or 
Communism. seem concerned to discover what is happening 
inside these laboratories. 

I do not know which is the more tiresome, -uncritical 
abuse of Communism by rich people who fear, and are right 
to fear, that Communism will make them poorer, or the un- 
critical praise of Communism by the poor who believe, and 
who ate mistaken in, believing, that Communism will make 
them richer. Among those who are noisiest in their denuncia- 
tion of Communism or loudest in their praise, how few have 
read Marx, and how few could, if challenged, give a summary 
of what Marx meant by. dialectical materialism ?, And yet 
surely some knowledge of the: philosophy, economics and 
history of Communism should be regarded as an integral part 
_of a modern education, The literature for which Communism 
is responsible is absorbingly interesting, ranging .as it does 
from the theoretical appreciations and criticisms by writers 
such as Strachey and Dawson, ‘Laski and Berdyaev, Trotsky 
and Gutian, to accounts of first-hand_experience from authors 
such as Hindus, Andrew Smith, Pares, Lyall, ay ome E.M. 
Delafield, and many othefs, 
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Communism owes its vitality to its gospel of deliverance 
for the dispossessed.’ ‘ Thou hast put down the mighty from 
their seats ‘and. hast exalted the humble and-meek.’:?“Those 
words have crystallised the inspiration behind 4ll revolutions, 
and certainly Communism in its earlier phases seemed’ to 
promise a new dignity and a new status to the common man. 
But even those who ‘believe, as Ido, that Russia is to-day 
governed by a clique of terrified terrorists, and that the lot of 
the common ‘man is far worse in modern Russia than. in 
Tsarist Russia, ate not absolved by this belief from the intel- 
lectual duty of attempting to understandone of the most 
interesting experiments in the modern world. » Russia,as Pro- 
fessor Laski somewhere remarks, is the most‘exciting country 
in modern Europe, so exciting that Professor Laski is well 
advised to stay where he is. 


But Russia is not the only cbwatey:h in which interesting 
experiments are being made. Germany has something to teach 
us, and yet when our Ambassador in Berlin hinted ‘in his 
inaugural speech that he had something to learn from Ger- 
many, certain members on both sides of the House of 
Commons exploded with noisy indignation, and repudiated 
with scorn the suggestion that ‘ our great democracy” had 
anything to learn from dictators, excepting always, of coutse, 
from Russian dictators. 

I was recently asked to talk to a group of young under- 
-gtaduates who will shortly be teaching in secondaty and board 
schools. Before the lecture began the chairman explained to 
me that my audience, however much they might differ om minor 
points, were all progressives. He did not, of course, think it 
necessary to explain in which direction they were progressing. 

In the course of my remarks I mentioned Fascism. ‘I 
suppose everybody here agrees that the working man has an 
infinitely better time under Stalin than under Mussolini ?’ 
Those present nodded their heads in solemn assent. They 
seemed agreeably surprised to discover that I was so well 
informed. 

“It will be interesting,’ I continued, ‘ to know exactly on 
what facts you base that view. Can anybody here give me the 
average wages of workmen in Russia and Italy respectively, 
and the average ratio of wages paid to managers and to workers 
respectively in Italy and in Russia?’ 
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I looked round hopefully. 

Silence... 

* And, of course, I am sute,’ I continued, ‘ that im giving 

yout verdict you have taken into consideration how the status 
of the workers has been affected by the institution of labour 
courts in Italy. No doubt you could tell me offhand how 
many of the workers haye succeeded in their appeals to those 
courts against theit employers.’ 
_ In the course of an informal conversation after the lecture 
I soon:discovered that every one of those present was an 
ardent supporter of the Valencia Government.’ I asked them 
what were their objections to the manifestoes of the Carlists 
and the Phalangists in which. these groups have defined a 
social policy far more revolutionary than, the policy of the 
British Labour Party. They were unawate. that any such 
manifestoes had been published. All they. knew was that 
Franco is a Fascist (which he is not), and has risen in rebellion 
against a Government which they imagine to be democratic. 
But to these young people the education of British youth will 
be entrusted, and it is their salaries which you and I, dear 
reader, will have to pay. 

‘ History,’ said Dionysius of Halicarnassus, ‘ is philosophy 
teaching. by example.’, But our progressives seem to think 
that history is propaganda teaching by. slogans. 

I had been invited by these young people to address them 
on teligion in public schools, The secretary of their society 
had ‘ead, it appears, the symposium on ‘ Public School Reli- 
gion ’ which I edited, and to which the Headmasters of Eton 
and Westminster and others had contributed their views. I 
was more sanguine when I edited that symposium than I am 
to-day: on the possibility of a religious revival in education. 
No such revival is possible until we recover our sense of con- 
viction: that Christianity is not only a way of life but is.a 
complex of creed, code and culture. ‘The first problem is to 
convince ourselves that accurate thinking is as important in 
religion as strong feeling, and that Christianity is an affair 
not only of the emotions but of the mind. In the medieval 
universities the study of philosophy preceded the study of 
theology. In the Middle Ages it was considered useless to 
study theology until you had learned to distinguish between 
straight and crooked thinking. And the burden of my 
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address to these young people was that the decline of religion 
in our schools was primarily due to a decline in intellectual 
integrity. '°' 

/ When I sat down a young man rose and said: / ‘ But 
surely religion has nothing to do with reason ; it is a question 
of faith.’ | 

This rematk did not surprise me, for I have ceased to be 
surprised by the prevailing ignorance of Christianity in a 
country which still professes to be Christian.. I quoted St. 
Thomas Aquinas’s statement that reason must have the 
dominating ‘place in life, and added: that faith would be 
ittational unless the reasons for Christianity were far stronger 
than any objections which could be brought against it. 

This -pleased nobody. -.A ledy- student rose and ‘said: 
* Surely the essence of Christianity is summed up in the words 
of St. Paul, “If any man will do his will he shall know of the 
doctrine ”.’ 

Christ ‘said this, not St. Pail If God hung for three 
hours on the Cross, it is surely His will that we should 
make some effort to discover the reason for this strange con- 
descension. God wills that we should not only behave'as He 
would have us behave, but believe as He would’have us 
believe. If God became man’ to teach truths necessary to our 
salvation, He -wills that we should use the brains which He 
gave us to discover the truths which Christ taught. 

It is easier to discover what God wills in the matter of 
belief than to do what God wills in the matter of conduct. 
The lady who quoted from St. John was voicing a very 
general view, the view that correct behaviour is easy, but 
correct belief impossible. A complacent assumption, for the 
saints of God, who found it easy to believe what God pro- 
poses for out belief, boggled at the immense difficulty of doing 
God’s Will. _ If the young people whom I was addressing were 
all saints, I for one would not worry if they were slightly 
shaky in their theology. 

- Christianity is an historical religion, and the Protestantism 
which formed the English mind insisted on the fact that God 
became man to reveal not only a code but a creed, not only a 
way of life but truths necessary to salvation. Calvin insisted 
on this. Wesley insisted on this. The great Anglican 
divines Hooker, ‘ Analogy ’ Butler, Pusey, Paley, Lightfoot, 
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and Gore have insisted on this. But Protestantism to-day is 
in danger of losing all sense of intellectual sin. ‘The Oxford 
Groups are so preoccupied with the sins of the flesh that they 
ignore the sins of the intellect. Among these sins -wilful 
laziness is not the least serious. The rising generation has 
not examined the evidence for Christianity, and found it 
wanting ; it has complacently assumed that a cteed which 
still makes converts among men of outstanding intellectual 
achievement can be dismissed as unworthy of examination. 

I asked these young people whether they would agree 
that nothing could be more illiberal than to reject without 


examination the historic religion which has formed the mind 
of Europe. Nobody disputed this statement. 

‘ I assume,’ I continued, ‘ that many, perhaps most, of you 
ate not Christians. But I should be very surprised if any of 
the sceptics who ate present could summarise the arguments 
whereby Christians defend the belief in God and the belief in 
the Resurrection, and could explain why these arguments 
have failed to convince them.’ 

This invitation met with no response. 

These young people are the typical product of an education 
which has no place for Christian apologetics in its scheme, 
and which does not even allow young people to suspect the 
existence of a Christian philosophy. We have not repudiated 
Christianity in England, but we treat it as irrelevant and 
unimportant. English education is based on the implicit 
premise that it is more important for a boy to know when 
Queen Anne died than for him to discover why Christ rose 
from the dead. We have accepted with uncritical faith the 
greatest of heresies, that it does not matter what a man 
believes so long as he behaves, and we ate unmoved by the 
evidence which suggests that men cease to behave when they 
cease to believe. We are losing our respect for truth, but we 
forget that truth has its claims apart from the social con- 
sequences of truth. The events of the first Easter Sunday 
belong to history, and if it be important to know what 
happened at Waterloo, it is equally important to know what 
happened in a garden near Jerusalem on the first Easter 
Sunday, even if the social and ethical consequences of that 
happening were of no importance. 

Christianity is something more than a useful adjunct to 
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‘house spirit.’ A young friend of mine summed up his 
experience of public school religion. ‘ At Eton,’ he said, 
‘they told me that Christianity would help me to be good. 
I did not particularly want to be good, so I was not interested 
in Christianity. Some years later I discovered that Chris- 
tianity was true, and fiom the fact of its truth certain incon- 
venient conclusions followed, among others that I ought to 
try to be good.’ 

My own experiences at school were not dissimilar. The 
bishop who confirmed me remarked that I should meet 
young men at the university who did not believe in God. 
* As I was coming up the hill to-day,’ he continued, ‘ I heard 
a bitd sing. . . . Tell them that.’ I did not tell them that, 
for the bishop’s bird had given wings to doubts, and I was 
an agnostic before I left school. 

A few years later I met a brilliant barrister. ‘I am not a 
Christian,’ he said, ‘ but if I were offered the choice between 
two briefs, the first to defend and the second to attack the 
Resurrection, I should prefer the former brief. It is an easier 
case to defend.’ 

At that time I was an enlightened young agnostic, and 
I was shocked that so intelligent 2 man should make so 
pteposterous a statement, but his casual remark raised an 
uneasy doubt in my mind, sufficient to make me read a book 
which I picked up by chance, Professor Salmon’s Introduction 
to the New Testament. Modern research has not shaken the 
main conclusions of this classic work. 

The book was absorbingly interesting. I discovered two 
things. First, that of all literary problems that had come my 
way, the problem of the authorship and dates of the New 
Testament books was by far the most exciting. Secondly, 
that of all historical mysteries in whose solution I had been 
interested, none was more fascinating than the mystery of the 
disappearance of Christ’s body from the tomb. The disciples 
pteached the Resurrection in Jerusalem within forty days of 
the Crucifixion. Why did not the Jews produce the body of 
the criminal whom they had executed? I explored every 
natural explanation of this mystery, and fell back finally on 
the only solution which satisfied me, the supernatural solution. 

Christianity is not only a creed and a code, but also a 
culture. The young people to whom I was talking were the 
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products of that culture. The English speech has been 
profoundly influenced by the noblest translation of the 
noblest literature in the world—the ‘ Authorised ’ Version 
of the Bible; but a knowledge of the Bible is disappearing 
from the English-speaking world. English secular litera- 
ture is the product of Christianity. Shakespeare is an in- 
finitely greater dramatist than Aischylus because the mind of 
Shakespeare was formed by a religion infinitely nobler than 
the religion of the Greeks. Socrates has much in common 
with Samuel Johnson, the same trenchant common-sense, 
the same hatred of crooked thinking; but Johnson was a 
greater man than Socrates, and his contempt for shams was 
humanised by humility, the finest flower of the Christian 
faith, which the Greeks despised almost as much as they dis- 
approved of dubris, in some sense its opposite. The hard 
edges of the Socratic dialogues ate never softened by com- 
passion for folly. Chaucer and Shakespeare, Dryden and 
Johnson, Dickens and Browning are a Christian heritage, but 
the rising generation have no understanding of and no 
sympathy for Christianity, to which they owe the greatest 
of English classics, 


Il. 


The tendencies which I have been discussing in this 
atticle are far more pronounced in the United States than in 
England. One of the ablest of American university presidents, 
Professor Robert Maynard Hutchins, of Chicago University, 
summed up in a memorable book, No Friendly Voice, the 
unanchored hopelessness of a generation with no inteliectual 
substitute for the Christianity which it has rejected. 

‘ We are in despair,’ he writes, ‘ because the keys which 
were to open the gates of heaven have let us into a larger but 
more oppressive prison-house. We thought those keys were 
found in the free intelligence of man. They have failed us. 
To what can we now appeal? One answer comes from the 
undiluted animalism of the last wotks of D. H. Lawrence, 
the emotionalism of the demagogues, Hitler’s scream, 
“We think with our blood.” Man is satisfied that he has 
weighed reason and found it wanting, and turns now to 


passion.’ 
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Professor Hutchins horrified the progressives by suggesting 
a return to Thomist philosophy. Medieval education, he 
insisted, had an integrating principle, the Greek philosophy 
of Aristotle teinterpreted by the scholastics. Professor 
Hutchins is a Protestant, and he did not, of course, suggest 
that America should return to Thomist theology. Cultured 
Americans were impressed by his book, but American Babbits 
met his suggestion with shrill screams of protest. They were 
outraged by the fact that a Protestant professor had dared 
to hint that America had anything to learn from medieval 
monks. 

Nor would these exasperated Babbits have been impressed 
by the fact that Thomism has been warmly praised by 
Professor A. N. Whitehead, F.R.S., for they have never 
heard of Professor Whitehead though he is one of the most 
distinguished of modern mathematicians, 

‘The greatest contribution of medievalism,’ . writes 
Professor Whitehead, ‘to the formation of the scientific 
movement was the inexpugnable belief that every detailed 
occurrence can be correlated with its antecedents in a per- 
fectly definite manner exemplifying general principles. .\. . 
The faith in the possibility of science generated antecedently 
to the development of modern scientific theory is an uncon- 
scious derivative from medieval theology.’ 

At Harvard Professor Hutchins’s remarks met with a 
sympathetic response, and Dr. Gilson received a warm 
welcome and an honorary degree for his lectures on medieval 
philosophy, lectures which attracted an ever-increasing 
number of listeners. 


Ill. 


Let me conclude with a few positive suggestions, 

We must begin by eradicating the greatest of all heresies, 
‘It does not matter what a man believes so long as he 
behaves.’ Truth has its claims apart from the social con- 
sequences of truth. : 

Professor Gilson’s success at Harvatd proves that it is 
easy to arouse the interest of the young in religion if you can 
convince them that religion has an intellectual basis. Young 
men of to-day are unanchored. Humanism has failed, and 
Huxley’s Brave New World is the epitaph on a generation that 
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tried to substitute science for religion. The modern sceptic 
is the most thorough of all sceptics, for he has begun to doubt 
the validity of doubt. If we had the courage to exploit the 
disillusions of the rationalists, we might yet provoke a return 
to reason, 

The difficulties are immense, for the modern world is 
infected with the great heresy of personalism. We have 
ceased to believe in impersonal truth. ‘ The effect of the new 
psychology,’ writes Mr. Joad, ‘is destructive of good talk 
and inimical to fruitful discussion. Owing to the influence 
of psycho-analysis there prevails in modern society a refusal 
to discuss any view on its merits. Objective truth being 
regarded as unobtainable, what alone is thought interesting 
are the reasons which lead men to formulate their particular 
brand of error.’ 

Now the new psychology, if it invalidates Christianity, 
must certainly refute the new psychology itself. If the reasons 
advanced by a man in support of his beliefs are nothing more 
than a post hoc invention to justify beliefs already imposed 
upon him by his environment, heredity and sex, this must 
surely apply not only to Christianity but also to Freudianism. 
If the only information of value about Christianity is the 
information derived from psycho-analysing a Christian, the 
only useful facts about Freudianism are those which we 
discover when we psycho-analyse Dr. Freud. 

The philosophy of Freudianism is the ultimate form of 
scepticism, and deprives both science and philosophy of all 
rational basis. One of the great difficulties of the Christian 
in the modern world is that people have been taught to regard 
Christianity as a case of wish-fulfilment. We believe in 
immortality because it is pleasanter to believe in survival than 
in extinction. But a belief is not necessarily false because it 
is pleasant. A hungry man’s mouth waters at the sight of 
beef, but a cow is not a figment created by wish-fulfilment. 
Puritanism has changed its attack from century to century. 
Sex, wine, meat and art have all been condemned. In our 
age Puritanism is concentrating its artillery on the happiness 
which God has prepared for those who love the truths which 
God has revealed. 

I am not so foolish as to assert that intellectualism is 
enough. Christianity appeals not only to philosophers but 
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to the simple and the unlearned. The saint is the greatest 
atgument for the Church, but those of us who are not saints 
can at least be intellectually honest. 

* You can convert the modern world in one of two ways,’ 
said a priest who was giving a retreat to his fellow-priests, 
‘by being saintly or by being eloquent. I advise you, 
gentlemen, to concentrate on being eloquent.’ 

St. Thomas Aquinas was a great intellect and a great saint. 
In the great ages of Christianity reason was not despised. We 
need every weapon to combat modern paganism, the sanctity 
of the saint, the charity of Christ-like men and women, the 
intellect of the philosopher and the dialectic of the contro- 
versialist. 


ARNOLD LUNN. 





REFORM OF THE CALENDAR 


By A. ATKINSON 


LITTLE progress has been made at Geneva during the past 
few years with the reform of the calendar, a question which 
was first taken up by the League of Nations in 1923. It 
will be recalled that the conference fixed to take place in 
November 1935 came to nothing, owing to the unexpected 
death of the chairman on the eve of the sessions and the 
subsequent decision of the Council of the League to make 
some reforms in the organisation of the transit section which 
had the matter in hand. During the last session of the 
Assembly in September 1936 it appeared that no chairman 
had as yet been appointed, and the matter was again post- 
poned. Recently, however, a resolution of the International 
Labour Conference was passed urging the League to resume 
consideration of the subject. When this has been presented 
to the Council it is confidently hoped that they will instruct 
the transit section to proceed with the conference without 
further delay.1 

The number of reformed calendars originally submitted 
to the League was 185; many of the changes proposed, 
however, were small and some fantastic: there remain now 
only two awaiting consideration, and if at the spring session 
the conference should decide in favour of one of these a 
gteat impetus to the movement in favour of calendrical 
reform must surely result. 

The subject, it is claimed, has now become one of inter- 
national importance. This being so, and because the pro- 
posals for reform began with the advocacy of a fixed date 
for Easter, it may be convenient to take this as a starting- 

1 This resolution, together with a report (c. 34, 1937, VIII.), has now been presented 
to the Council, who have ordered the resumption of the discussions at an early date 
prior to convening a diplomatic conference representing nations in and out of the 
League. ‘ 

397 
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point; a chronological approach befits the theme. The 
whole trouble arose from the fact that the Julian Calendar, 
which dated from 45 3.c., and on which the ecclesiastical 
calendar was based, presupposed that the solar year was 
equal to 365} days. This was too long by eleven minutes 
and fourteen seconds. During the lapse of centuries the 
date of the spring equinox fell earlier and earlier in the 
year, and it had long been manifest that the calendar moon 
and the moon of the heavens no longer coincided. By 
1582 the equinox had retrograded from March 25, the date 
on which it fell when the Julian Calendar was introduced, 
to March 11. The new moons were obviously occurring 
before the dates marked by the Golden Numbers in the 
ecclesiastical calendar. In other words, when the calendar 
matked March 21 the real equinox had been passed by ten 
days. ‘Thus Easter was celebrated too late, and in time 
would have been kept one, two, or three months after the 
astronomical date. 

Gregory determined to give é/at to his reign by under- 
taking a reform too long delayed. The Pope’s aim was to 
restore the equinox to March 21, the date on which it fell 
at the time of the Council of Nica in 325. In this he was 
advised by Lilius the astronomer of Naples and by Clavius 
the mathematician, It is the tables of Clavius which are 
still in use. Ten days were omitted from the calendar, and 
October 5, 1582, was reckoned as October 15. The change 
was promulgated in a Bull, ‘ Inter gravissimas,’ of February 24, 
1582. ‘Thus occurred the ‘ annus confusionis,’ for the omis- 
sion of these ten days has been the cause of numerous mis- 
takes on the part of historians, since they have frequently 
forgotten that the days October 5-15, 1582, never existed. 
Clavius rejected the Golden Numbers which had failed and 
substituted another set of numbers called ‘ epacts.’ These 
had been known before the Gregorian reform, though not 
in use officially ; they give the age of the moon at the begin- 
ning of the year. The calendar moon was disassociated by 
Clavius from the moon of the heavens. It is thus a purely 
artificial moon and is best regarded as independent of celes- 
tial phenomena, for the astronomical moon may differ one, 
two, or even three days from the moon of the calendar. 
The complexity of the calculation was enhanced by the 
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desire to prevent the concurrence of Easter with the Jewish 
Passover, which Christian prejudice after the early centuries 
would not tolerate. Gregory’s reforms were adopted at 
once by Catholic countries, but it was more than a century 
before their example was followed by most of Protestant 
Europe. 

England, with mistrust of anything of Papal origin, did 
not follow suit until 1751. By this time the inconvenience 
of having a different time system from the rest of the world 
could no longer be ignored. It fell, strangely enough, to 
the lot of Lord Chesterfield to second the introduction of 
the Bill for the adoption of the Gregorian Calendar in the 
House of Lords. Chesterfield’s Bill enacted that the legal 
year 1752 should begin on January 1 instead of March 25, 
and that September 14 should follow September 2; but 
the prejudice against anything of Papal origin was still so 
strong that the method of calculating by the Golden Numbers 
instead of by epacts was retained. The only difference is 
that the Golden Numbers now indicate the full moons 
instead of the new moons, as was the case in the old Roman 
Calendar. The Golden Numbers have still to be shifted 
at the centurial years. It is unfortunate that the opportunity 
of revising the tables and rules and substituting the method 
of calculation by the epact number was missed on the occa- 
sion of the revision of the Prayer Book in 1927. For, abstruse 
and cumbersome as the chronological apparatus is, the 
tables afford only some partial explanations: a fuller under- 
standing of the matter must be sought in other works of 
authority, which, for the most part, ate written in foreign 
tongues and are not easily come by.” 

In May 1922 the International Astronomical Union 
declared in favour of the stabilisation of Easter, and the 
League of Nations, as already mentioned, took up the subject 
in 1923. Many chambers of commerce, trade union con- 
gtesses, and other influential organisations have passed 
resolutions stressing the need of reform. It is, however, 
the attitude of the Vatican which especially demands detailed 
consideration. In 1896 M. M, Foerster, director of the 


® The leading authority is the monumental work of the Benedictine fathers who 
have specialised in calendrical matters—L’art de verifier les dates. Lalande Astronomie 
(tome ii.). 
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Basle Obsetvatory, addressed a comprehensive series of 
questions to many influential scientific, political, and reli- 
gious persons on the subject of a fixed Easter. Rampolla, 
Secretary of State to Leo XIII, replied on the Pope’s behalf, 
under date May 6, 1897, as follows *: 


If we had to consider the reforms proposed solely as a question of 
social order the project would certainly merit a favourable approach. 
But the Church must also regard the matter from the standpoint of 
tradition and the connexion which the Easter Festival bears to the death 
and resurrection of the Saviour. Above all, the Holy See must avoid 
any danger of introducing into the Christian world grave divisions as 
the result of change. At any time if this danger can be avoided, and if 
there were a universal demand for the stabilisation of Easter owing to 
the growth of public opinion enlightened by men of science, the initiative 
in a reform of this sort could then be considered by the Holy See in a 
General Council, 


Pius XI. made a similar response through the Papal 
Nuncio at Berne, Mgr. Maglione, to the League of Nations 
on Match 7, 1924: 


The Holy See notes with satisfaction that the Society of Nations has 
expressly recognised that the question of calendrical reform, particularly 
because it affects the feast of Easter, is emphatically a religious question, 
and that any alterations, even though they raise no question of dogma, 
would necessitate a departure from long-established traditions from which 
it would be neither legitimate nor desirable to depart without grave 
reasons of universal concern. Moreover, the Holy See finds no sufficient 
reason to modify the constant tradition of the Church in fixing the 
ecclesiastical feasts, and particularly the feast of Easter, a tradition handed 
down from a venerable antiquity, and sanctioned from ancient times by 
councils. Therefore, if it were shown that the general welfare requires 
some change in these traditions the Holy See could not examine the 
question except upon the advice of an Ecumenical Council. 


To this the League has made reply that ‘ the common good 
calls for the stabilisation of movable feasts.’ During a 
debate in the House of Lords on March 4, 1936, Lord Des- 
borough referred to a mission of inquiry which had visited 
Rome in the summer of 1935 to inquire more particularly 
into the attitude of the Vatican. The mission was headed 
by the Right Rev. Dom Fernand Cabrol, Abbot of Farn- 
borough. They presented to the Pope a memorial on behalf 


* We have translated these letters from the French text given by the Abbé Chauve- 
Bertrand in his recently published work—La question de Pdques et du Calendrier, Les 
CEwores Frangaises (Paris, pp. 213, 214). 
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of the National Calendar Association and its associate organisa- 
tions for calendar reform in the United States, France, Ger- 
many, Canada, and South America. The mission reported their 
conclusion ‘ that the subject of calendar reform is viewed by 
the Vatican as a whole, and the question of Easter stabilisa- 
tion cannot be detached from the question of general reform.’ 

In England the Easter Act was passed in 1928, which 
provides for the stabilisation of Easter by fixing it on the 
Sunday following the second Sunday in April. Easter 
would thus fall on a date from April 9 to April 15, whereas 
the present permissible limits are from March 22 to April 25. 
In the House of Commons on December 20, 1934, the Home 
Secretary stated, in reply to a question : 

His Majesty’s Government, after carefully and sympathetically con- 
sidering the matter in all its aspects, has decided, in view of the difficulty 
of securing international agreement, to take no further action at the 
present time to bring into operation the Easter Act of 1928. 


It is thus evident that the Easter Act must be considered as 
dead, and that the stabilisation of Easter can only be brought 
about as a part of the general reform of the calendar. The 
ecclesiastical authorities of the Anglican Church and many 
Protestant Churches in all parts of the world have expressed 
approval of a general reform, and the Ecumenical Patriarch 
of the Greek Orthodox Church has also given a qualified 
assent provided that other nations fall into line. 

The inconveniences of the present calendar are so mani- 
fest that it is remarkable that it has remained unreformed 
for so long. Every year the whole almanack is completely 
changed. Neither the months, the quarters, nor the half- 
years are comparable with one another. A month may 
consist of 28, 29, 30 or 31 days. The first quarter of the year 
contains 90 days, the second quarter 91, and the two last 
quarters 92 days ; one half-year is three days longer than the 
other. The year is not exactly divisible into weeks; dates, 
therefore, never fall on the same days from year to year. 
The same month in different years may contain four Sundays 
ot five. In consecutive months the number of working days 
always varies. Sometimes there are fifty-two, sometimes 
fifty-three pay-days, sometimes two Easters, in the fiscal 
yeat, and payments of interest, dividends and rents, and 
currency of bills of exchange and the term of legal contracts, 
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are greatly complicated by the want of a fixed year. The 
banks have to use very elaborate special tables in order to 
make accurate daily calculations in current accounts, and 
the work of accountants, auditors and Treasury officials 
is unnecessarily magnified by the universal irregularity. 
Accurate statistics are now essential for intelligent social 
planning ; indeed, without them the nature of human society 
could never become known. In trade and commertce, in 
meteorology, medicine, sociology and economics, statistics 
are required, and an increased uniformity in the calculations 
is desirable. 

Moved by these considerations, calendrical reformers 
desire to establish a perpetual calendar—that is to say, one 
in which every year begins on the same day, which, it is 
suggested, shall be Sunday, and in which the same date in 
every year shall fall on the same day. But the reformers 
differ as to the best manner in which this may be achieved. 
They fall into two groups, who may be divided into sup- 
porters of a year of equal quarters, and a year of equal months. 
Under the first of these systems every quarter will consist 
of 91 days, and every quarter and every half-year will begin 
on the same day. The first month of every quarter will 
consist of 31 days, the remaining two of 30 days each. The 
first day of every year and of every quarter will be Sunday ; 
of the second month in every quarter Wednesday, of the 
third month Friday. Every month will have 26 weekdays. 
The proposals of those who advocate a year of equal months 
of 28 days each are more drastic and will necessitate the 
introduction of an additional month, which it is proposed 
to insert between June and July—to be called ‘Sol.’ It will 
be seen that under both these schemes there are thus accounted 
for only 364 days in each year; it will thus be necessary 
to intercalate an extra day at the end of the year. This 
cannot, of course, be taken out of the solar year, but it will 
not be part of any week. The special name proposed for 
this ‘blank’ day is ‘New Yeat’s Eve’ or simply ‘ Year 
Day.’ In leap years an additional day, ‘Leap Year Day,’ 
must also be intercalated, which. may most suitably be placed 
at the end of the half-year to follow June 30. 

* This summary is taken from Dates and Days, issued by the Rational Calendar 
Association, 38 Parliament Street, London, S.W. 1. 
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It is the introduction of these ‘ blank’ days which has 
caused trouble to the Christian Churches as well as to the 
Jews, because the continuity of the Sunday will be broken— 
that is to say, there will be at the end of each year a period 
of eight days before Sabbath or Sunday will occur. The 
difficulty was felt by the late Cardinal Mercier, who. posed 
two questions to the Holy See. He asked: (1) Whether it 
were permissible for Catholics to discuss the question of a 
new basis for the celebration of Easter. (2) Whether the 
introduction of ‘ blank’ days might be introduced into the 
week. Mgr. Piacenza, writing in the Ephemerides Liturgica 
(an important Roman review) on July 15, 1918, reports the 
answer: that such discussion was neither ‘ per se incongruum 
neque probibitum, but that the Church did not allow seven 
days of continuous labour. It is suggested that this objec- 
tion may be met by reduplicating the Sunday—that is, by 
extending it over 48 hours at the end of the year, and again 
in the middle of the year in leap years. 

It is regrettable that the day of rest is not the same for 
Jew and Christian ; but it is to be feared that nothing can 
be done to meet the objections of the Jews, who from reli- 
gious motives desire to maintain their constantly varying 
and cumbersome time system. Their objections must, we 
fear, be disregarded. The advantages of the first scheme, 
that of equal quarters, are obvious. It is preferred by 
astronomers and also by the Churches because it leads to 
less interference with the ecclesiastical festivals than the plan 
of thirteen months of equal length. Were it introduced, 
fixtures will. always fall on the same date if the day is fixed 
and on the same day if the date is fixed. Christmas Day, 
for example, will always fall on a Monday and August Bank 
Holiday will always fall on August 6. Quarterly statistics 
will be exactly comparable when every quarter contains 91 
days. Equal quarters will simplify the tasks of accountants 
and bankers. All anniversaries will fall on the same day of 
the week. Law, school and university terms will be stan- 
dardised, railway and other time-tables will be stabilised. 
There are, however, many, especially in the United States, who 
favour the alternative scheme—the year of thirteen months.® 


5 The organisation of this group is the International Fixed Calendar League, 
1 Regent Street, London, S.W. 1, which issues much literature. 
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Under this scheme every month will be like February in a 
common year when it begins on a Sunday; the week will 
begin and end with the month. It is said by the mercantile 
fraternity that statistics based on a quarterly or half-yearly 
comparison ate inadequate and too late to safeguard against 
impending changes in the markets. The month, it is urged, 
is more frequently used than the quarter for a standard of 
comparison. The thirteen periods—that is, months of 28 
days—are already in use in some Government departments, 
railway, tramway, and omnibus companies; and the same 
plan has been adopted by building societies, trades unions, 
and manufacturers in various countries. 

Such are the varying proposals which we have en- 
deavoured to make plain. So far the League of Nations 
has held the balance impartially between them. It remains 
to be seen whether those who favour the year of equal 
quarters can show such a growth of public opinion in favour 
of their system as to induce the Assembly of the League to 
recommend it to the nations for general adoption. 

It is evident that a good deal of propaganda work remains 
to be done before the multitude realise the amount of time 
and money wasted by the inconveniences and irregularities 
of the present calendar. This is, after all, a human device, 
which, except for the length of the day and the length of 
the year, is not astronomically determined. Changes have 
been made before and can be made again so soon as the public 
is convinced of the advantages to be gained by reform. 
Assuredly there is no reason why we should continue to 
employ an almanack derived from Egyptian priests, Julius 
Cesar, and medieval Pontiffs with primitive knowledge, 
when it is found to be inconvenient and obsolete. It is 
objected by those who are opponents of all reform that 
such an alteration in the calendar will cause another annus 
confusionis compared with which the inconvenience occa- 
sioned by Gregory’s reforms was trifling. It is more prob- 
able, however, that the public will rapidly become used to 
the change, as they have done in the case of summer-time. 
Especially will this be assured if the alteration is made in 
a year when January 1 falls on a Sunday, as it will in 1939. 


A. ATKINSON. 





WALKS AND TALKS 


By Sir Arnotp Witson, M.P. 


I sar at breakfast with an aged Canon of the Church of 
England on my way to Parliament. Before us was the daily 
paper describing attempts to create alarm on the borders of 
Northern Ireland. ‘I am sorry for De Valera,’ said he: 
‘the IRA have done it, but they have failed to make it a 
DIES IRAE.’ ‘ That is the grandest of hymns,’ said I, ‘ and 
we sing it perhaps to the oldest of tunes. I wonder how old 
it is?’ 

‘It is pre-Christian,’ he replied, ‘ based ‘on a verse of the 
first chapter of Zephaniah, which begins in the Vulgate with 
“* dies irae, dies ila”: the next begins “‘ dies tubae et clangoris,” 
which is much the same as “ tuba mirum spargens sonum”? 

It was my turn. ‘Do you know,’ I remarked lightly, 
‘that the very words Sinn Fein, as used to-day, come from the 
Bible in Erse ? They are found in I. Esdras vi. 70-71.’ 


It is not for us and you to build together an house unto the Lord 
our God. We ourselves alone will build. 


‘I remember the passage,’ said the Canon; ‘the people of 
Palestine wanted to help the Jews to rebuild the Temple in 
Jerusalem, but the Jews would have none of it and got into 
trouble in consequence. History seems to be repeating itself— 
as usual’; and he turned to another column of The Times in 
confirmation. Then he pointed to another item of news. 
‘And this,’ he concluded, ‘reminds me that—also in the 
Vulgate (Gen. ii. 23)—Eve is called “virago.” I wonder 
what meaning Jerome attached to the word.’ 


* * * * * 


Two things struck me after perusing with care the 
proceedings of the representatives of the Christian Churches 
375 
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(other than the oldest and largest) at Oxford and Edinburgh 
and the relative correspondence in The Times. ‘The first was 
the absence of any reference at Oxford to the great Papal 
Encyclicals dealing with the Christian attitude towards social 
and economic questions. The second was the apparent 
tendency, at Edinburgh, to equate Christian doctrine with a 
body of ethical principles common to all or most religions, 
and acceptable to men with none, and to reduce our Credo to 
a vague Deism. How many really believe in a Life to come, 
in the truth of the Atonement, the reality of Redemption ? 
In what essentials does twentieth-century Christianity in 
England differ from other religions in its outlook on secular 
problems ? To these questions, sincerely asked, I have found 
no answer. 

I wondered whether our philosophy has changed in many 
respects since man began to speculate on his relation to the 
Cosmos. I turned to an anthology of citations from authentic 
documents, 4000 years old, given me by a distinguished 
Assyriologist and hitherto unpublished. They seem worthy 
of a wider audience than the great folios in which they are 
entombed almost as deeply as their authors, and I reproduce 
them here. 


I reached unto life, I passed maturity ; I turn this way and that— 
evil it is, yea evil. My ill fortune increased, right I found not. I 
cried to my god but he vouchsafed me not his face; I prayed to 
my goddess, but she raised not her head. The seer by divination 
understood not my plight, and the interpreter of dreams expounded 
not my judgment. To the soothsayer I went, but he opened not 
my ear, and the enchanter with his magic conjured not the wrath 
against me. Whence are the perversities everywhere ? For I looked 
back and it was nought but persecution and distress. 


What seems to man good is evil to God, and what is bad in 
man’s heart is good before his God. Who knoweth the will of the 
gods in heaven, who understandeth the counsel of the god? Where 
have foolish men learnt the way of God? He that lived yesterday 
is dead to-day, soon is he sorrowful, suddenly is he cast down. This 
moment he singeth a song of joy ; one step further and he lamenteth 
like a mourner. Their cheer changeth like day and night ; if they be 
hungry they are like unto a dead body, but if they be full they set 
themselves up like their God. In prosperity they talk of ascending 
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into heaven, but if they come to misfortune they speak of going 

down to hell. 

(From the story of the ‘ Babylonian Job,’ entitled * I will praise 
the Lord of Wisdom,’ preserved in a copy of the seventh 
century B.C.) 


Master. Hark’ee, slave ! 

Suave. | Yes, Sir, yes. 

Master. I will love a woman. 

Stave. Yes, love, Sir, love ; a man that loves woman forgets 
pain and sorrow. 

Master. No, slave, I will not love a woman. 

Stave. Love not, Sir, love not; woman is g pitfall, woman is 
a sharp dagger of iron that cuts a:man’s throat. 


Master. Hark’ee, slave! 

Suave, . Yes, Sir, yes. 

Master. Bring me: straightway water for my hands, give it 
me, I will make an offering to my god. 

Stave, Offer, Sir, offer; he that sacrifices to his god has joy 
of heart, for he gives loan upon loan. : 

MastER. No, slave, now will I not make offering to my god. 

Stave.. Do not, Sir, do not ; thou shalt teach the god to follow 
thee like a dog [i.e., for his pane 


Master. Hark’ee, slave! 

Stave. Yes, Sir, yes. 

“Master. Behold, Iwill do good to my country. 

Stave. Do.so, Sir, do so ; he that does a good deed for his 
country, his benefit is in the reckoning of the god Marduk. 

Master. No, slave, I will do no good to my country, 

Stave. Do not, Sir, do not. Go up onthe ancient mounds 
and walk about them, behold the skulls of the. latter and of the 
former—where.is the knave, where is the benefactor ? 


Master. Hark’ee, slave | 

Stave. Yes,-Sir, yes. 

Master. Now therefore, what is ‘good ? 

Stave. To break my neck and thy neck, to cast us into the 
river, that is good. Who is so tall that he could attain unto heaven ? 
Who so broad that he could embrace the whole earth ? 
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Master. No, slave, but I will slay thee, and make. thee go 


before me. 
Stave. So shall my lord have three days to be alive after my 
death | . 


(From a dialogue upon the indifference of human conduct, 
preserved in a siti of the ayes centuty B.C.) 


The strong man is on wise, ee possessor of prudence, but if 
thy belly rumbles thou art an offender against God. ‘ The heart of 
God is distant as the midst of heaven, his strength is heavy upon 
them, but men understand it not. All the work of the Creator’s 
hands together is but a breath. The offspring of a prince hath 
altogether the pre-eminence, but even the first-born son of a foot- 
stool is humble; the sleep of the common man’s child is ever 
enough. The fool. begetteth a'son to stand in the front, but the 
strong and courageous (beget) one whose name is called second. 
. . » They exalt the word of the great who hath learned to slay, but 
humble the weak that hath done no offence ; they bear witness for 
the wicked unto whom righteousness is an abomination, but they 
cast out the righteous who secketh after the will of God; they fill 
with precious things him whose name is ‘ robber,’ but the violent 
empty him whose food is scanty; they confirm the victorious, 
whose assembly is sinful, but they destroy the poor, they overthrow 
the weak. 


(From the Wisdom of Baltarua, preserved on tablets of 
the seventh century B.C.) 


The Miseries of Old Age. 

Old age has come, dotage has descended, feebleness has arrived, 
childishness is renewed. . . . The eyes are shrunken, the ears are 
deaf, and strength diminishes for the weary of heart. The mouth is 
silent and does not speak. The heart is forgetful and does not 
remember yesterday. The bones are painful through long service. 
Good has become evil. All taste has departed!’ ‘That which old 
age does to a man is evil in everything. 

(From the ‘ Instruction’ of the sage Ptah-hotep, 
¢. 2000 B.C. or eatlier.) 


The Wickedness of the World. 


To whom do I speak to-day ? 
Brothers are evil, 
Friends of to-day are not loving. 
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To whom do I speak to-day ? 


None remembereth the past.  - 
None at this moment doeth - to bim that hath done it. 


. 


iMfoimivnnsldel spaik to-dey? 
There are no righteous. 
The land is given over to workers of iniquity. 


To whom do I wat ebay’ ? 
Sin is smiting the land, 
It hath no end. 


(From the ‘ Dispute with his Soul of one who is” 
weary of life,’ 1 ¢. 2000 B.C.) 


<\ The: Unfaithfudness: of Friends 
Trust not a brother, know not a friend, make not for thyself 


intimates—there is no satisfaction therein. When thou sleepest 


guard thine own heart, for a man has no supporters in the. day of 
adversity. 


The Uselessness of a Tomb and Burial Rites. 


If thou recallest burial—it is grief of heart, it is the bringing of 
tears, making a man sorrowful, it is the haling of a man from his 
house and casting him upon the hill. Never again shalt thou go 
up to behold the sun. Those who built in granite stone, who 
fashioned halls in a pyramid. adorned with goodly work, when the 
builders have become gods * their offering-tables are empty, and they 
ate even as the weary ones who die upon the canal-bank without a 
survivor; the flood has seized its end of them, and likewise the 
heat of the sun, and the fish at the water’s edge converse with them. 


(From the ‘ Instruction’ of King' Amenemhét I. to 
his son, ¢. 2000 B:C.) 


Death is the End of all Things. 


Well is it with this good prince, the goodly destiny has come. 

‘Bodies have passed away and others taken their place since the time 
of the forefathers. 

The gods * who were aforetime rest in their pyramids, likewise t the 
noble dead, buried in their pyramids, 


a Not an alts teda/4asb one) glven to this obleyisanien toy stiles echoless, 
* I4., died, * The kings of old. 
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They who built houses, their ‘habitations are no. mate, what has 
been done with them ? 

I have heard the words of Imhotep ¢ ‘and Hardedef ‘ . but 
what are their habitations now? Their walls are! mice, their 
habitations are no more, as though they had nevet been. 
No one comes from thence.to tell us how they fare, to tell us 
what they need, to console (?) our. heart until we also go to 
the place whither they have gone, 

Be glad of heart, . . . follow thy. heart’s desire as long-as thou 
livest. Put myrrh upon thy head, clothe thyself with fine linen. 
. Increase yet more thy delights, let not,thy heart grow faint 

. . . and vex not thy heart, until that day © of lamentation comes 

to thie. For Still-of-heart * does not hear their lamentation. . . . 
(From a harper’s song, sung at funeral banquets, 

¢. 2000 B.C.) 
* x * * * 


In an idle moment on an August afternoon I took'from my 
shelves a tiny 16mo. pamphlet of 1702 dedicated: by an 
anonymous author to Joseph Scaliger and entitled The 
Parliament of Criticks—a Banter upon the Criticks of the Age. It 
concludes with a decree, enacted by the Senate, Cicero and 
Plautus being Consuls, in the presence of Varro Terence and 
Tacitus, ‘ that-the Criticks are both useful and necessary in these 
difficult times of furious controversy.’ But not all of them are 
competent ; therefore no. person under 25 shall presume to 
assume the office, nor dotards over 70. Such persons, and 
others unfit to criticise, shall be excluded by censors, as shall be 
those who make use of conjectures or guesses ; against whom 
the existing laws against fortune-tellers are to be invoked. 
Litigious critics are, for the third offence, to be made to fight 
it out in a Bear-garden.. Those who. are known to be ‘ Jack 
of Both Sides and True to Neither’ are to be sent to Bedlam 
to be cured by the whip, if the disease be in their blood, or to 
be transported for life to Utopia. 

The banter is light-hearted and. was doubtless. salutary : 
we shall do well to regard recent occurrences in Europe in the 
same spitit.. When)in 1919 and 1920 critics of British policy 
and British administration in Iraq were vocal both in England 


* Famous sages of old. 5 Iz., the day of death, 
* A name of Osiris, god of the dead 
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and Cairo, instead of preventing the Arab public from reading 
what they were saying, | caused even| the. most. baseless and 
most malicious nonsense that had appeared to, be reprinted, 
with a brief commentary in parallel columns, ,The effect was 
to create an impression of indifference and an appearance of 
strength and to immunise the public to the effects of criticism, 
not all of which were without substance... 

Even during the war we did not: conceal British defeats, 
The result was that, after a time, the recital of local failures 
ceased to create interest: mien, becatne convinced that! the 
régime was invincible.. That would certainly be the logical 
deduction to draw from a perusal of the reports for the past 
ten years of the prophets of doom telegraphed to London 
from some of the world’s capitals. I find it hard to believe 
that the régime in Moscow, Rome, Berlin, Tokyo, Turkey, 
Persia and Poland, to name only a few ‘countties. where 
censors ate supreme, is not now so strong as to be almost 
wholly immune from foreign infections. 

Schadenfrende—pleasure in the misfortunes of others—is,a 
German word, but it is a universal failing, and the news 
value of paragraphs describing the straits of a Government and 
its lack of success is greater by far than reports of growing 
strength and of hopeful results of new experiments, The 
prevalent practice of rewriting foreign news telegrams, and 
providing spicy captions for which the correspondents have 
no sort of responsibility, tends to distort the picture and 
arouses the justified resentment of the country whose troubles 
or agonies are made to subserve commercial ends. When the 
head-lines and cartoons, as has frequently been the case in 
certain journals in this country, include abusive references to 
the heads of foreign States, the resentment aroused is often 
bitter. As Plutarch observed in his Life of Timoleon : 


Most men resent contemptuous words more than unjust action. 
The latter they impute to the exigencies of war, the former to the 
effects of hatred or malignity. 

The offence of ‘ scandalum | magnatum’— slander of great 

men ’—was, until 1887, punishable without proof of special 

damage as being likely to endanger public peace.”?. There have 

been occasions during the past ten yeats. when this old law, 
7 It was successfully invoked against Titus Oates in 1684. 
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which dates from Edward I., had it not been repealed, might 
with advantage have’ been invoked. 

These observations are not intended in any way to justify 
the compulsory withdrawal of correspondents now in progress 
between Germany and Great Britain. The Times correspon- 
dent in’ Riga has for many years past furnished information 
as to events in Soviet Russia which he was not free to send 
from Moscow : it will not be difficult for The Times to main- 
tain its German news setvice from some other centre than 
Berlin, and it is not likely to be less censorious than in the 
past. The reasons which induced the Home Office, under 
an ex-Foreign Secretaty, to withdraw permits from certain 
German journalists were doubtless adequate, the consequences 
doubtless foreseen, but they are not the less lamentable. I 
cannot, for myself, unreservedly accept the principle laid 
down by Mr: Eden, that ‘ What matters to us is not the way 
a Government governs at home, but the way it conducts 
itself abroad. That is the only thing upon which international 
relations can rest.’ ® 

It is the basis of the League of Nations, but the ‘ Society 
of Nations,’ as the French call it, cannot travel far on that 
road. Yet it is a far better maxim than that of President 
Coolidge, that.‘ the person and property of a citizen are part 
of the domain of the State, even when abroad.’ The treat- 
ment of Press correspondents is an internal matter, which 
must not be allowed to darken, though it will not lighten, the 
path which nations must tread together. 


* * * * * 


I heard from Belfast of the resentment—anger would not 
be too strong a word—aroused by the references, and still 
more the head-lines, in some English papers, to attempts to 
make trouble on the border between the Free State and 
Northern Ireland on the occasion of Their Majesties’ visit. 
So far as anyone in Belfast was concerned, nothing could have 
been more pleasurable or successful; but the first that my 
friends heard when they turned on the wireless to hear the 
news from Broadcasting House, London, W.1, was the 
announcement, in sepulchral tones, that ‘a number of 
outrages had marked the visit.’ 


® House of Commons Debates, July 19,1937, col. 1817, in reply to an interruption. 
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I suppose it is impossible for those who prepare news 
bulletins to be unaffected by the atmosphere in which they 
live, and the turbid stream of ill-selected ‘news’ in which 
they have to swim, keeping their heads above water as best 
they can; but it is a pity, nevertheless, that. the news of 
events in our own country cannot be seen in a truer perspec- 
tive. It is necessary, I suppose, for the B.B.C. to depend upon 
existing news agencies for their raw material, but) the 
tesponsibility for providing emphasis, and using the filter, is 
theirs. The reference of Isaiah (xiii. 21) to Babel, ‘ full of 
doleful creatures . . . a joy of wild asses,’ reminded, Gray,* 
the poet, of Cambridge in his day. ._The B.B.C. should have a 
care lest their modern Tower of Babel awake like memories, 


* * * * * 


In his brilliant address to a gathering of gteat lawyers at 
the Hague, Lord Macmillan referred to the French saying, 
“tout comprendre c’est tout pardonner.’ My impression is that 
this is, like D/anc-mange, an English saying. What Madame de 
Stael actually said was, ‘ Tout comprendre rend trés indulgent? 
(Corinne, xviii. 5). Many such aphorisms in current use tutn 
out on inquiry to have lost some of their original virtue, or 
to have no authority. No Roman author wrote ‘ divide et 
impera. \t was first printed in this form by Coke (Ins¢., iv., 1, 
p. 35). Machiavelli wrote ‘ divide ut regnes’; Bacon (1615) 
advised James I. to ‘ separa et impera.’ ‘ Quos Deus vult perdere 
prius dementat’ is not a quotation from the classics ; it is an 
emendation of a translation by Joseph Barnes, Fellow of 
Emmanuel College, in his edition (1694) of Euripides, or 
perhaps of a yet earlier translation (1660) of the same frag- 
ment by another Englishman (James Dupont). Proverbial 
sayings, like slogans, are substitutes for argument, or even 
for thought, and their origins deserve occasional study. In 
this connexion The Oxford Dictionary of Proverbs, already 
reviewed in these columns, deserves a place on the shelf of 
every library. 


* * * * 


I had an hour to wait in Carlisle on my way back from 
addressing a political meeting in Cumberland. Two soldiers 
on short leave joined me in taking a cup of tea in the refresh- 

® Sydney, England and the English, vol. ii., p. 98. 
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ment-room at midnight.. They had been in London the day 
before Mr. Hore-Belisha had broadcasted his anxiously 
awaited announcement. They had read in the Svar that 
soldiers would get a rise of a shilling a day, and were 
grievously disappointed to find that this was no part of the 
scheme. The statement, including a close estimate of cost; 
was so citcumstantial that it had raised high hopes, and the 
teaction when it turned out to have no foundation was; 
they told me, bitter. The talk turned on recruiting. Would 
they, I asked, try to get recruits, and draw the bonus of, I 
think, 45. 6d. for each one accepted ? ‘ It’s worth trying,’ said 
one. ‘No,’ said the other: ‘don’t touch it; it’s Judas money. 
If you have a pal and think you'can do him a good turn by 
getting him to join up, take him along. If-he likes it, he’ll be 
grateful ; if he doesn’t, and knows you’ve taken money, he’ll 
not. forgive you, and he’ll be right.” The argument seemed 
unanswerable. They were both content with army life and 
had no complaints except that, after two years, they were 
getting less pay than young men of their age, with no greater 
qualifications, who had joined the Air Force, 


ARNOLD WILSON. 





